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Efforts  to  rescind  the  national 
SS-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  have 
begun  gathering  steam,  with  two 
Western  states  taWing  steps  to 
raise  the  limit  within  their  own 
borders. 

One  such  attempt  by  Nebraska 
legislators  got  as  far  as  the  Gover- 
nor's desk  before  it  was  vetoed.  In 
Nevada,  however,  a law  was 
passed  that  would  raise  the  speed 
limit  — if  only  briefly. 

The  Nevada  law  raises  the 
speed  limit  on  Interstate 
highways  ft’om  65  to  70  miles  per 
hour  beginning  July  1.  However, 
if  the  Federal  Government  makes 
good  on  its  pledge  to  revoke 
highway  funding  for  states  that 
increase  the  speed  limit,  the  law 
might  only  remain  in  effect  for  a 
few  minutes  before  it  self- 
destructed  automatically. 

As  outlined  by  Wayne  Teglia, 
director  of  the  Nevada  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  and 
Public  Safety,  the  law,  passed  last 
year,  would  set  a 70-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  on  designated 
highways.  "These  highways  will 
be  picked  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  based  on 
engineering  design  and  traffic 
flow,"  among  other  qualities, 
Teglia  said. 

If  the  Federal  Government  per- 
mits the  increased  speed  limit 
without  withdrawing  highway 
funds,  then  the  legislature  will 
simultaneously  enact  a man- 


datory seat-belt  law.  "The  catch- 
all for  all  of  that  is  if  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  approve  it, 
the  law  will  self-destruct,”  Teglia 
said. 

At  this  point,  said  Teglia, 
Federal  officials  have  indicated 
that  they  intend  to  withhold 
funds  "so  it  may  be  in  effect  only 
ten  minutes.” 

Nevada  would  stand  to  lose  at 
least  63.6  million  in  highway 
funds. 

The  mandatory  seat-belt 
regulation  was  thrown  in  as  a 
trade-off,  said  Teglia,  noting  that 
the  Legislature  saw  the  seat-belt 
law  as  a more  effective  way  of  sav- 
ing lives  than  the  national  speed 
limit.  If  the  law  went  into  effect, 
he  said,  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  would  conducts  study  of 
the  seat-belt  law's  effectiveness 
in  light  of  the  higher  speed  limit, 

The  national  speed  limit  was 
enacted  in  1974  as  a fuel- 
conservation  measure  during  the 
Arab  oil  embargo.  States  are  re- 
quired to  achieve  at  least  60  per- 
cent compliance  with  the  speed 
limit  or  face  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenue-sharing  funds. 

The  Nebraska  Legislature, 
meanwhile,  swung  into  action  in 
April,  raising  the  speed  limit  to  70 
miles  per  hour  on  Interstate 
highways.  Supporters  of  the  bill 
claimed  that  few  people  complied 
with  the  speed  li^t  and  that  the 
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Ballistic  knife  seen  as  peril 

Laws  urged  to  ban  knife  that  shoots 
30  feet,  penetrates  cops’  body  armor 


A ballistic  knife,  which  looks 
like  an  ordinary  hunting  knife  but 
fires  a 9-inch  blade  up  to  SO  feet, 
has  begun  turning  up  in  various 
jurisdictions,  sparking  concern 
among  law-enforcement  officials 
and  new  legislation  to  ban  sale, 
possession  or  use  of  the  weapon. 

One  such  knife  was  recently 
confiscated  in  a drug  raid  by 
Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  police. 
While  District  Attorney  Denis 
Dillon  said  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  injury  caused  by  the  knife,  he 
cautioned  that  an  officer  seeing 
the  knife  might  not  know  that  all 
a criminal  has  to  do  is  push  a but- 
ton end  the  knife  would  be  pro- 
pelled "into  his  body." 

The  knife,  originally  developed 
for  elite  Soviet  guerilla  forces,  is 
being  marketed  by  mail  order  by 


the  Florida  Knife  Corp.  of  Merritt 
Island,  Fla.  The  weapon  retails 
for  *79.96. 

According  to  advertising 
claims  made  by  the  retailer,  the 
weapon  is  the  "most  devastating 
knife  every  produced.”  striking 
its  target  "silently  and  acciirate- 
ly”  at  a distance  of  up  to  10 
meters. 

Most  police  officers  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  are  shot  at  a distance 
of  7 to  10  feet. 

The  ad  for  the  ballistic  knife 
goes  on  to  state  that  "the  penetra- 
tion in  typical  targets  is  over  five 
times  that  of  a forceful  manual 
stab.” 

Ed  Grilli,  a spokesman  for  the 
Nassau  County  D.A..  said  the 
knife  "absolutely"  has  killing 
power.  "It  is  fired  out  of  the  han- 


dle of  the  knife  by  a spring,  it  can 
penetrate  within  10  meters  a 
piece  of  meat  or  human  flesh  and 
as  far  as  we're  concerned,  it  has  no 
lawful  purpose.  1 can’t  even  see 
any  hunter  being  interested  in 
this,"  he  said. 

According  to  Nassau  County 
police  officer  Robert  Lukas,  "It's 
the  closest  we've  come  to  James 
Bond.  It  superficially  penetrated 
a bulletproof  vest.” 

Such  claims  were  labeled 
"maliciously  false"  by  Bob 
Griggs,  sales  manager  for  the 
Florida  Knife  Corp. 

"There  are  various  types, 
styles,  grades  and  values  of 
vests,”  he  said.  "They  go  right  up 
from  flimsy  vests  to  the  best 
vests  money  can  buy.  Our  knife 
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The  balUstic  knife,  confiscated  by  the  Nassau  County,  N.Y„poUce. 


Nassau  CountyPOpdolo 


Jersey  departments  find  big  probiems  with  overtime 


Bistate  Port  Authority  PD  blames  officer  shortage 
for  situation  that  earned  one  cop  $100,000  in  ’85 


Newark  cops’  court-time  clause 
troubles  grand  jury,  police  director 


Today's  quiz;  Which  officer  in 
the  Port  Authority  police  in  New 
York  made  the  most  money  in 
19857  If  you  answered  Police 
Superintendent  Henry 
DeGeneste,  who  makes  about 
$70,000  a year  as  the  agency's 
head,  you  win  the  dunce  hat 
behind  door  number  one. 

In  fact,  the  top  wage  earner  in 
the  Port  Authority  police  ranks 
last  year,  according  to  an  in- 
vestigative report  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  was  Lieut. 
Joseph  Smith,  who  raked  in  more 
than  *100,000  including  over- 
time, holiday  pay,  night  differen- 
tials and  base  salary. 

Smith's  substantial  overtime 
earnings  have  stirred  up  a 
hornet’s  nest  within  the  Port 
Authority  police,  which  oversees 
a far-flung  empire  of  official 
facilities  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  While  both  management 
and  labor  agree  that  overtime 


should  be  spread  more  evenly 
throughout  the  department,  the 
department's  Police  Benevolent 
Association  has  accused 
DeGeneste  and  his  administra- 
tion of  foot-dragging  on  personnel 
issues  that  should  have  been  ad- 
dressed a decade  ago. 

DeGeneste  acknowledged  that 
in  the  late  70's  and  early  80's,  the 
agency  toed  a conservative  line  in 
its  hiring  practices.  "We  did  not 
see  the  need,  perhaps,  for  a full 
man-year’s  worth  of  work  so  we 
decided  that  economically  it 
would  probably  be  better  to  use 
individuals  on  overtime,”  he  said. 

The  overtime  dilemma  has  been 
compounded,  DeGeneste  said,  by 
work  rule  constraints  in  labor  con- 
tracts and  a "logjam”  in  the  pro- 
motions of  sergeants  and 
lieutenants. 

The  department  has  II  unfilled 
lieutenant's  positions  out  of  an 
authorized  complement  of  63.  and 


16  sergeant's  vacancies  out  of  132 
authorized  positions.  "If  we're 
down  all  those  individuals  and  we 
can't  promote  to  fill  those  posi- 
tions. somebody  has  to  fill  those 
operating  positions  and  that's 
your  overtime,”  said  DeGeneste. 

Management  and  labor  are  cur- 
rently battling  in  court  over  the 
promotion  issue.  All  of  the  top 
overtime  earners  for  1985  were 
either  supervisors  or  detectives, 
and  according  to  Officer  Dorn 
Evangelista,  president  of  the  Port 
Authority  PBA,  the  union  took 
management  to  court  because  it 
felt  police  officers  were  being 
discriminated  against. 

"It  so  happened,"  he  said, 
"that  a Federal  judge  agreed  with 
us  and  prohibited  the  Port 
Authority  from  promoting  off  an 
old,  expired  list.” 

The  fact  of  the  matter  at  the  mo- 
ment. however,  is  that  the  Port 
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Ask  the  average  criminal 
justice  practitioner  in  Essex 
County.  N.J.,  just  who  is  respon- 
sible for  an  apparent  pattern  of 
court-related  overtime  abuses  by 
Newark  police  officers  and  you 
may  get  any  of  several  different 
answers  — if  you  get  a direct 
answer  at  all. 

A state  grand  jury  recently 
issued  a presentment  that  spread 
the  blame  evenly  among  the 
Essex  County  prosecutor's  office 
and  the  Newark  Police  Depart- 
ment. in  the  process  angering 
both  Police  Director  Charles 
Knox  and  county  prosecutor 
George  L.  Schneider,  both  of 
whom  maintain  that  the  jury 
should  have  been  able  to  fix 
responsibility  for  the  problem. 

The  problem  stems  in  part  from 
a provision  in  the  Newark  police 
contract  that  calls  for  three  hours 
pay  at  straight  time  each  time  an 


officer  makes  an  appearance  in 
court,  whether  that  appearance 
lasts  five  minutes  or  ten  hours. 

As  seen  by  Thomas 
Posseumato,  president  of 
Newark's  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  an  officer  could  easily 
manage  two  such  appearances  in 
oneday.  "Inthedaytime.if  Igoto 
the  grand  jury  and  I finish  on  my 
time  off.  then  I go  to  the  next 
court  and  I punch  in.  I'm 
guaranteed  a minimum  of  three 
hours,"  Posseumato  said.  "1 
could  punch  out  of  there  in  five 
minutes  or  five  hours.” 

Police  Director  Knox  main- 
tained that  the  grand  jury  could 
have  been  more  forceful  in  pin- 
pointing responsibility  for  the 
overtime  abuses,  which  cost  the 
city  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  it  could  scarcely  afford 
from  1981  through  1963.  "It'amy 
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Around  the  Nation 

Department  laet  month  became  izatlon,  said  the  vote  speaks  to 
^ State’s  first  police  agency  to  what  he  called  his  "go^  track 


MARYLAND  - 'The  state  was 
selected  recently  by  tbs  National 
Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  to 
develop  a model  program  for 
reducing  accidents  involving 
drunken  boaters. 

The  number  of  serious  crimes 
reported  to  the  Baltimore  Police 
Department  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1986  rose  by  one-tenth 
of  a percent  compared  to  the  same 
period  last  year.  Violent  crimes 
chalked  up  a cumulative  decrease 
of  1.7  percent,  while  property 
crimes  nosed  up  slightly,  by 
seven-tenths  of  a percent.  Auto 
thefts  led  the  increase  with  e 
26.3‘percent  jump. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - The 
State  Senate  last  month  rejected 
a bill  that  would  have  changed  the 
method  of  execution  from  hang- 
ing to  lethal  injection. 

NEW  JERSEY  - A state  ap- 
peals court  ruled  last  month  that 
police  officers  have  no  obligation 
to  advise  motorists  of  their  rights 
after  stopping  them  for  traffic 
violations  and  requiring  them  to 
take  sobriety  testa.  The  court 
ruled  that  since  the  defendant 
was  not  in  custody,  police  did  not 
have  to  read  him  his  rights. 

NEW  YORK  - The  New  York 
City  Police  Department  last 
month  temporarily  lifted  its  re- 
quirement that  police  officers 
retire  at  age  63.  With  Federal  age 
discrimination  lawsuits  pending 
against  the  city,  the  Department 
of  Personnel  decided  to  suspend 
the  rule  while  it  studies  the  issue. 
That  study  is  expected  to  take  at 
least  a year. 

The  number  of  major  crimes 
reported  in  New  York  City  rose 
9.1  percent  in  January  as  com- 
pared to  the  same  month  in  1966, 
according  to  police  department 
statistics.  The  number  of 
reported  crimes  rose  in  each  of  the 
seven  crime  categories,  with  rob- 
beries leading  the  way  with  a 
1 6.9-percent  jump. 


FLORIDA  — A Navy  ship 
searching  the  Atlantic  for 
wreckage  from  the  space  shuttle 
Challenger  last  month  came  up 
with  an  unexpected  bounty  — a 
duffel  bag  containing  about  66 
pounds  of  cocaine.  The  bag,  found 
floating  by  Navy  searchers,  con- 
tained 26  individual  packages  of 
what  was  believed  to  be  pure  co- 
caine, with  an  estimated  street 
value  of  614  million.  The  haul  was 
turned  over  to  U.S.  Customs  of- 
ficials. 

The  Broward  County  Sheriff's 


\ share  In  the  proceeds  from  a joint 
inveatigation  arith  the  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration. 
The  sheriff's  department  got  a 
reward  of  146,000  lot  its  efforts. 

Criminals  in  Hialeah  may  find 
themselves  unwittingly  aiding 
the  cause  of  Nicaraguan  rebels  in 
the  near  future,  after  the  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  that 
would  send  all  weapons  con- 
fiscated by  the  police  to  the  con- 
tras. The  dty,  which  has  a 76  per- 
cent Hispanic  population,  would 
give  the  weapons  to  a citizens' 
group  that  would  funnel  them  to 
Nicaragua  via  the  Federal 
Government.  But  the  effort  may 
be  mostly  symbolic,  according  to 
City  Attorney  William  Wetzel, 
who  noted  that  the  arms  are  most- 
ly Saturday-night  specials  — "a 
bunch  of  junk,"  Wetzel  said.  Cur- 
rently, confiscated  weapons  are 
dumped  into  the  ocean. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - Re- 
ported crime  in  Durham  County 
dropped  in  seven  of  eight  major 
categories  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1986,  according  to 
sheriff's  department  figures.  The 
only  category  to  buck  the  trend 
was  murder,  which  rose  from  one 
reported  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1686  to  two  reported  so 
far  this  year.  Rapes  and  robberies 
dropped  by  half,  burglaries  were 
down  by  27.6  percent  and 
larcenies  dipped  by  23.3  percent. 
Sheriff's  Lieut.  T.  T.  Blalock,  who 
said  he  was  "elated”  with  the  new 
figures,  credited  more  aggressive 
patrol  and  citizen  crime  preven- 
tion activities  for  the  decrease. 

TENNESSEE  — The  Davidson 
County  Metro  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment has  begun  housing  inmates 
on  the  roof  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  to  relieve  overcrowding  in 
the  jail.  The  jail  has  762  certified 
beds  but  had  970  inmates  as  of 
early  last  month.  Said  Chief 
Deputy  Sheriff  Billy  Lynch  of  the 
new  plan.  "The  only  thing  lacking 
is  putting  a roof  over  the  roof." 


ILLINOIS  — A survey  of  court 
records  in  Cook  County  has 
shown  that  motorists  in  Chicago 
were  fined  for  only  one  of  every  40 
traffic  tickets  taken  to  court  last 
year.  The  rate  in  the  rest  of  the 
county  was  one  in  six.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  said  the 
overload  of  cases  in  Chicago's 
Traffic  Court  has  led  to  a decline 
in  the  number  of  fines  paid  over 
the  last  three  years,  while  the 
number  of  traffic  deaths  in  the 
city  over  the  same  period  has  in- 
creased 20  percent. 

Sheriff's  department  employ- 
ees in  Du  Page  County  County 
last  month  voted  136-68  to  reject 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  as 
their  representative  in  labor  mat- 
ters. Sheriff  Richard  Dmia,  who 
had  campaigned  against  union- 


record"  with  his  staff. 

Following  implementatloD  of  a 
new,  sMcter  drunken-driving  law 
00  Jan.  1.  7,694  drivers  licensee 
were  suspended  for  DUI  ofienses 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  compared  to  699  during  the 
same  period  last  year. 

James  Roche  has  been  named 
to  succeed  William  Burke  as 
police  chief  of  St.  Charles.  Roche, 
who  had  been  deputy  chief  in 
Wheeling,  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved over  23  other  candidates 
by  the  town  council  Roche  said 
one  of  his  major  goals  in  St. 
Charles  will  be  to  win  accredita- 
tion for  the  police  department,  in 
part  so  as  to  lower  the  depart- 
ment's insurance  liability 
premiums. 

MICHIGAN  — The  state  is  work- 
ing hard  to  unload  its  reputation 
as  the  nation's  leader  in  illegal 
trafficking  in  prescription  drugs, 
in  a crackdown  that  could  cost  as 
many  as  43  pharmacists  their 
licenses.  Michigan's  national 
ranking  has  dropped  from 
number  one  in  1963  to  as  low  as 
13th,  according  to  the  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration. 
California  has  since  taken  over 
the  number-one  spot  in  the  na- 
tion. 

OHIO  — The  State  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  people  who 
are  convicted  of  drunken  driving 
more  than  once  in  a five-year 
period  may  not  be  sentenced  to 
alcoholic  treatment  facilities  in- 
stead of  jail. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  - State  of- 
ficials  announced  recently  that 
the  next  class  of  State  Police 
academy  cadets  to  graduate  will 
be  the  first  in  the  nation  to  have 
earned  associate's  degrees  during 
their  eight-month  training 
course. 

WISCONSIN  - Gov.  Anthony  S. 
Earl  said  recently  that  he  plans  to 
call  a special  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  consider  raising 
the  state's  minimum  drinking  age 
from  19  to  21.  The  action 
represented  a change  from  Earl's 
earlier  position  of  strongly  oppos- 
ing any  immediate  action  to  raise 
the  drinking  age.  Earl  had 
favored  legislation  to  restrict 
"border  hopping"  between  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin. 


KANSAS  — Gov.  John  Carlin 
has  signed  a bill  that  would  pre- 
vent convicted  criminals  from 
profiting  from  the  sale  of  books  or 
movies  that  chronicle  their  acts. 
Under  the  new  law,  all  profits 
must  go  to  the  Crime  Victims 
Reparations  Board. 

MISSOURI  — Gov.  John 


Ashcroft  has  approved  a tw^tep 
salary  increase  for  police  and 
firefighters  in  St.  Louis.  The  raise 
went  into  effect  on  May  1 with  a 
four-percent  increase. 

NEBRASKA  - The  Omaha  City 
Council  has  begun  considering  a 
ban  on  electric  stun  guns. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - Grand 
Forks  County  Sheriff  Gordon 
Taylor  was  removed  fiom  office 
April  23  by  the  Governor  for 
misconduct,  including  two 
drunken-driving  convictions. 
Within  a week  after  Taylor's 
ouster,  the  County  Commission 
named  Lieut.  Robert  Rost  as  in- 
terim sheriff. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  - The  state’s 
prison  system  has  come  up 
6800,000  short  in  its  budget  for 
the  current  year,  officials  said 
recently,  due  to  an  influx  of  more 
prisoners  than  had  been  expected. 
Maintenance  and  repair  work  at 
the  prisons  have  been  halted  in  an 
effort  to  save  money. 


COLORADO  — Need  additional 
jail  space?  If  so.  the  city  of 
Telluride  might  want  to  have  a 
word  with  you.  The  city  is  in  a 
quandary  over  what  to  do  with  its 
100-year-old,  wood-and-tin  jail. 
The  12-  by  16-foot  facility  can  no 
longer  be  used  by  the  dty,  and  the 
historic  register  prohibits  its 
destruction.  Museums  have  said 
they  don't  have  space  for  the  old- 
fashioned  hoosegow. 

The  Durango  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Arapahoe  County 
Sheriff's  Department  each  re- 
ceived a twin-engine  plane  last 
month  as  a "thank-you”  gift  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The 
planes  were  seized  during  drug  in- 
vestigations. 

NEW  MEXICO  - Twenty-five 
employees  of  the  Santa  Fe  Coun- 
ty Detention  Center  walked  off 
their  jobs  last  month  to  protest 
the  firing  of  deputy  jail  director 
Ernie  Godsey.  Godsey  was  dis- 
missed in  a dispute  over  the  coun- 
ty's plan  to  turn  jail  operations 
over  to  a private  contractor. 

The  state  attorney  general 
ruled  last  month  that  convicted 
murderers  sentenced  to  life  in 
prison  must  serve  at  least  30 
years  before  they  become  eligible 
for  parole  consideration. 

TEXAS  — The  state  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  buy  436  semi- 
automatic weapons  for  state 
troopers  engaged  in  narcotics  in- 
vestigations and  other  high-risk 
probes.  The  plan  was  announced 
following  the  killing  of  two  FBI 
agents  in  Miami. 

Responding  to  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  children 
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Involved  in  accidental  shootings, 
the  Houston  Police  Department 
took  its  message  out  to  the  ball 
park  April  26,  where,  in  coc^Mra- 
tion  with  the  Houston  Indepen- 
dent School  District  and  the 
Houston  Astros  baseball  club, 
uniformed  police  officers 
distributed  gun  safety  pamphlets 
and  coloring  books  to  all  persons 
attending  the  game.  Police  Chief 
Lee  P.  Browrn  termed  the  effort 
"child  abuse  prevention." 


CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles 
police  and  Federal  drug  agents 
last  month  seized  1,700  pounds  of 
cocaine,  in  what  a police 
spokesman  said  was  the  largest 
drug  bust  in  the  state's  history. 
However.  Police  Chief  Daryl  F. 
Gates  said  the  bust  would  do  little 
more  than  slow  down  the  drug 
trade.  "There's  so  much  in 
storage  waiting  to  get  here," 
Gates  said  at  a news  conference. 

The  state  broke  several  records 
for  highway  accident  statistics 
last  year,  according  to  date  com- 
piled by  the  Highway  Patrol.  The 
state  recorded  all-time  highs  in  in- 
jury accidents  (216,170),  traffic 
injuries  (322.703)  and  bicycle  acci- 
dent deaths  (134).  Last  year  also 
brought  the  lowest  mileage  death 
rate  ever  recorded  in  the  state,  2.4 
deaths  for  every  100  million  miles 
driven. 

HAWAII  — Gov.  George 
Ariyoshi  is  expected  to  sign  into 
law  a bill  raising  the  minimum 
drinking  age  from  16  to  21.  The 
law,  passed  in  order  to  keep 
Federal  highway  funds,  would  be 
repealed  automatically  in  1991. 

Homicides  in  Honolulu  jumped 
by  44  percent  in  1986.  from  26  to 
36.  according  to  FBI  figures. 
Rapes,  robberies  and  burglaries 
all  decreased. 

IDAHO  — Former  Bingham 
County  deputy  Carl  Johnson, 
who  was  honored  recently  for  his 
work  in  fighting  drug  abuse,  was 
arrested  last  month  on  charges  of 
stealing  cocaine  confiscated  dur- 
ing a narcotics  investigation. 

Police  in  Lewiston  have  voted 
to  affiliate  with  the  Service 
Employees'  International  Union, 
marking  the  first  time  that  the 
city’s  law  enforcers  will  have  for- 
mal union  representation. 

OREGON  — Coos  County  Sheriff 
Veral  Tamo  has  authorized  his 
deputies  to  replace  their  current 
service  revolvers  with  9mm  semi- 
automatic sidearms,  in  an  effort 
to  keep  up  with  criminal  ar- 
maments. Most  of  the  Coos  Coun- 
ty deputies,  who  are  required  to 
supply  their  own  weapons,  cur- 
rently carry  .367(Magnums. 
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Major  city  crime,  1985 

A look  ai  how  cities  over  100.000  population  lared  In  the  FBI's  1905 
Uniform  Crime  Reports.  The  crimes  covered  are  murder,  rape,  robbery,  assault, 
burglary,  larceny,  auto  theft  and  arson.  The  percent  change  Is  in  comparison  to 
1984  figures. 


Crime  rate  reverses,  heading 
back  up;  no  sign  of  trend  seen 
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After  three  years  of  decreases, 
the  level  of  reported  major  crime 
in  the  United  States  jumped  four 
percent  last  year,  with  even  big* 
ger  increases  in  the  South  and 
West,  according  to  the  FBI’e 
Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

Eiperte,  however,  generally 
agreed  that  the  increases  in  all 
categories  of  crime  and  in  all 
regions  of  the  country  are  not 
statistically  significant  and  that 
it  is  too  early  to  predict  a new  up- 
ward Uend. 

The  biggest  increase  — eight 
percent  — was  recorded  in  the 
South.  Reported  crime  increased 
five  percent  in  the  West,  two  per- 
cent in  the  Northeast  and  remain- 


Witb  recently-passed  Federal 
gun  legislation  awaiting  action  by 
a Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee, the  coalition  of  police 
organizations  that  fought  to  re- 
tain Federal  controls  has  taken  its 
case  directly  to  Senate  members 
in  letters  that  outline  the 
“bottom-line"  needs  of  police  in 
their  efforts  to  prevent  gun- 
related  crimes  and  deal  with 
violent  offenders. 

The  letter  urges  senators  to 
support  amendments  to  the 
Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act 
which  would  retain  the  right  of 
states  and  localities  to  control  the 
transportation  of  firearms  within 
their  borders  without  interfering 
with  the  ability  of  individuals  to 
transport  unloaded,  inaccessible 
firearms  across  state  lines  for 
sporting  purposes. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Steering 
Committee  Against  S.49  also 
urged  senators  to  close  a 
“loophole"  in  the  House  legisla- 
tion that  the  committee  said 
would  ‘‘facilitate  unrecorded 
diatribution  of  weapons  by  and  to 
terrorists  and  other  criminals." 
The  coalition  also  urged  retention 
of  the  current  law  requiring  gun 


In  a move  that  drew  sharp 
criticism  from  Democrats,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond (R.-S.C.I  last  month  abrupt- 
ly pulled  two  controversial  crime 
bills  out  of  committee  and  moved 
them  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Thurmond's  move  apparently 
stemmed  from  the  erosion  of  his 
patience  over  Democratic  delay- 
ing tactics.  Said  Mark  Goodin,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Senator, 
"Some  of  the  Democrats  have  at- 
tempted to  block  (the  bills],  to 
atop  them,  to  keep  them  from  be- 
ing dealt  with  by  the  Senate, 
under  the  rubric  of  extended 
debate."  Thurmond’s  patience, 
he  said,  was  at  an  end. 

Both  bills  are  supported  by  the 
Reagan  Administration.  One 
would  sharply  limit  the  right  of 


ed  virtually  the  same  in  the 
Midwest. 

Prof.  Richard  Bennett  of 
American  University  told  USA 
Today  that  the  one-year  change  in 
crime  rates  is  not  especially 
significant.  "No  matter  how  we 
try  to  explain  crime  rates  going 
up,  we  don't  seem  to  do  it  very 
well,”  be  said.  "The  increase  is 
not  very  big  and  it  may  be  just  a 
random  increase." 

Prior  to  the  increase  recorded 
last  year,  crime  had  declined  by 
three  percent  in  1982,  seven  per- 
cent in  1983  and  two  percent  in 
1984. 

Said  Robert  Figlio,  an  expert  on 
crime  figures  at  the  University  of 


dealers  to  keep  records  on  all 
firearms  sales,  thus  preserving 
law  enforcement's  ability  to  trace 
weapons  used  in  a crime. 

The  letter  to  Senate  members 
called  on  them  to  "prevent  the 
potential  escalation  in  gun 
violence"  and  "safeguard  the 
Uves  of  law  enforcement  officers 
and  the  citizens  they  are  sworn  to 
protect.” 

Richard  Boyd,  an  Oklahoma 
City  police  officer  who  is  national 
president  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  said  the  new  strategy  is 
aimed  at  "bringing  them 
[senators]  to  their  senses,  to  the 
common  sense  that  law  enforce- 
ment must  have  the  ability  to  do 
its  job. 

"It's  certainly  worth  a try." 
Boyd  said. 

The  National  Rifle  Association 
(NRA)  had  fought  the  ban  on  in- 
terstate transportation  of  fire- 
arms by  arguing  that  it  need- 
lessly hampered  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  sportsmen.  The  steer- 
ing committee  said  its  proposed 
amendment  would  address  the 
concerns  of  sportsmen  while  still 
allowing  states  to  regulate  the 
movement  of  weapons  across  and 


state  prisoners  to  appeal  convic- 
tions in  Federal  courts  through 
habeas  corpus  petitions.  The 
other  would  mo^fy  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  by  broadening  the 
circumstances  under  which 
evidence  illegally  obtained  by 
police  could  be  used  in  court. 

"I  totally  disagree  with  this  ef- 
fort to  circumvent  the  committee 
process."  protested  Sen.  Howard 
M.  Metzenbaum,  an  Ohio 
Democrat.  Metzenbaum  was  one 
of  several  Democrats  on  the  panel 
who  was  offering  amendments  to 
the  bills  before  Thurmond  used  a 
rare  parliamentary  maneuver  to 
divert  them  directly  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

Metzenbaum  charged  that  the 
bills  "would  totally  destroy  con- 
Cooclnued  on  Page  6 


Pennsylvania.  "We  have  to  i 
several  years  to  see  if  we've  got  e 
real  trend." 

Violent  crimes  rose  by  an  ag- 
gregate five  percent,  with 
homicides  up  ons  percent,  forcible 
repe  up  four  percent,  robbery  up 
three  percent  and  aggravated 
assault  up  elx  percent. 

The  property-crime  onenees 
showed  e four-percent  rise,  with 
burglary  up  two  percent,  larceny 
up  five  percent,  auto  theft  up  six 
percent  end  arson  up  three  per- 
cent. 

M look  at  crime  rates  in  V.& 
cities  over  100,000 population  ofh 
pears  elsewhere  on  this  page./ 


within  their  borders. 

The  amendment  would  permit 
an  individual  who  lawfully 
possesses  and  carries  a firearm  in 
his  home  stete  to  carry  that 
firearm  to  another  state  where  he 
may  lawfully  possess  and  carry  it 
if  the  transportation  of  the 
weapon  is  for  a lawful  sporting 
purpose. 

The  firearm  would  have  to  be 
consistently  transported  in  a way 
that  is  not  easily  accessible. 
Handguns,  for  instance,  would 
have  to  be  placed  in  locked  con- 
tainers. along  with  the  ammuni- 
tion for  the  firearm. 

The  second  of  the  three  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  steering 
committee  deals  with  what  it  calls 
the  ambiguity  and  narrowness  of 
the  law's  definition  of  persons 
"engaged  in  the  business"  of  deal- 
ing in  firearms. 

The  steering  committee  cited  a 
February  10. 1986,  memorandum 
by  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Continued  on  Page  5 

Boston  PD 
adopts  plan 
on  drug  tests 

Beginning  in  June,  all  2.400 
employees  of  the  Boston  Police 
Department  will  be  required  to 
undergo  random  drug  testing. 

While  Commissioner  Francie 
M.  Roache  stressed  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  department 
had  any  more  drug  users  than 
other  departments  or  the  general 
population,  be  said  he  was  beginn- 
ing the  random  testing  at  the  urg- 
ing of  officers  in  the  past  year. 

Police  unions  have  vowed  to 
chalienge  the  plan  in  court,  claim- 
ing that  random  testing  is  a viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  protec- 
tions against  improper  searches. 
Roache  said  he  would  bold  off  on 
implementing  the  urine  tests  un- 
til June  21  in  hopes  of  getting  a 
fsvorable  court  opinion  on  the 
legality  of  the  procedure. 

Employees  who  test  positive 
for  drug  use  would  be  subject  to  a 
variety  of  sanctions  including 
dismissal. 


Police  groups  gear  up  for 
new  round  of  lobbying  on  S.49 


Controversial  crime  bills 
move  along  to  Senate  floor 
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That’s 
Mr.  dirtbag 

In  an  overnight  change  that 
took  two  years  to  engineer. 
Paramus,  N.J.,  police  officers 
have  made  a 40-year  leap  into  law 
enforcement  of  the  1980‘s.  And 
with  the  change,  officers  will 
finally  be  allowed  to  brown-bag 
their  lunch  if  they  wish. 

Police  Chief  Joseph  Delaney 
last  month  threw  out  a depart- 
ment rule  book  that  had  not  been 
revised  since  1949-  "Rules  and 
regulations  should  at  least  be  in 
step  with  the  60's  — not  the  40's," 
said  Delaney. 

Winning  the  approval  of  the 
Paramus  Town  Council  after  a 
two-year  struggle,  Delaney 
knocked  out  about  86  old  rules  — 
which  barred  officers  from  buying 
lottery  tickets,  carrying  brown 
paper  bags  into  headquarters  and 
cursing  ~ and  replaced  them  with 
60  rules  that  are  more  pertinent  to 
modern  police  duties,  including 
high  speed  chases. 

The  chief  said  the  rules  were 
written  at  a time  when  the 
Paramus  force  had  six  officers 
and  the  town  was  a celery  farm. 
"Back  then,  most  of  your  calls 
were  for  wild  turkeys  getting 
loose,”  he  said. 

"Today,  we  have  the  most 
sophisticated  crime  taking  place 
in  this  community,  from  murder 
to  computer  crime,”  he  said.  The 
department  is  also  several  times 
bigger  these  days,  with  93  sworn 
officers. 

Under  the  old  rules,  police  were 
required  to  walk  in  step  and 
salute  local  officials,  and  were 
prohibited  from  using  "profane  or 
harsh  language"  while  in 
uniform.  The  latter  rule,  Delaney 
observed,  must  have  been  devised 
by  someone  who  "obviously 
didn't  know  cops. 

"We  stop  people  who  are  not 
always  ambassadors  of  good 
will,"  the  chief  said. 

Under  the  revised  rules. 
Delaney  said,  "If  they  want  to 
say  ‘Hey,  dirtbag.  get  out  of  the 
car  and  put  your  hands  on  the 
roof,’  they  can." 

Delaney  added  that  since 
becoming  chief  five  years  ago, 
he  hasn't  enforced  the  old  rules, 
particularly  if  he  believed  them  to 
be  antiquated  or  unconstitu- 
tionaL  "I’m  not  that  foolish,"  he 
said. 

Pcdlce  faced  auspenaiona  or  the 
loss  of  up  to  five  daya  pay  for 
violating  the  rules,  said  Del^y, 
adding  that  hia  officers  have  "oh- 
viouely”  been  buying  lottery 
tickets  all  along.  "Now  there’s  no 


law  that  says  they  can  be 
suspended."  he  said. 

All 

clear 

Alexandria,  Va.,  Police  Chief 
Charles  T.  Strobel  was  acquitted 
on  all  counta  laat  month  in  his 
Federal  perjury  trial. 

Strobel,  who  has  been  police 
chief  since  1977,  had  been 
charged  with  testifying  falsely 
and  evasively  before  a grand  jury 
that  was  investigating  police  cor- 
ruption within  the  department.  In 
addition,  Strobel  was  charged 
with  obstructing  justice  in  rela- 
tion to  his  testimony. 

The  trial  jury  deliberated  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  Strobel 
had  lied  by  saying  he  could  not 
recall  the  detaila  of  allegations  of 
sexual  misconduct  against  an 
Alexandria  police  officer  and  two 
Fairfax  County  vice  officers. 

Four  witnesses,  all  former  Alex- 
andria police  officers,  testified 
that  they  brought  allegations  of 
sexual  misconduct  to  Strobel's  at- 
tention in  the  1970's  and  Strobel 
told  them  not  to  investigate  the 
charges. 

While  the  state's  case  had 
rested  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  prosecuting  attorney 
Peter  George  had  told  the  jury 
that  due  to  the  "gravity"  of  the 
charges,  it  could  be  inferred  that 
Strobel  waa  lying  when  he  said  he 
did  not  remember  hearing  them. 

U.S.  Attorney  JusUn  Wililams 
said  that  Strobel  had  denied  stop- 
ping investigations  of  the  miscon- 
duct charges  because  he  would 
have  had  to  account  for  such  ac- 
tion. 

Strobel's  attorney,  however, 
countered  that  argument  by  say- 
ing that  Strobel  never  told  the 
grand  jury  he  hadn't  heard  the 
allegations,  but  rather  that  he 
simply  did  not  recall  the  details. 
"It's  not  really  strange  not  to 
remember  details  of  something 
that  happened  1 2 years  ago. " said 
attorney  Plato  Cachcrie. 

Former  Alexandria  police  of- 
ficer John  P.  Miller,  now  deputy 
chief  of  the  Rockville,  Md..  Police 
Department,  and  Capt.  Larry 
Brohard,  now  acting  deputy  chief 
of  the  Alexandria  department, 
said  that  in  1978  they  played  a 
tape  for  Strobel  on  which  a pros- 
tituta  said  ahe  had  bad  sexual 
relations  with  an  Alexandria 
police  officer. 

While  both  Miller  end  Brohard 
testified  that  Strobel  had  told 
them  not  to  look  into  the  chargee 
boceuee  they  were  "too  old," 


Brohard  said  he  could  not  recall 
playing  the  tape  for  Strobel  at 
that  meeting. 

Scattered 

thoughts 

In  an  age  of  increasing  terrorist 
threats,  the  motto  of  the  Duluth, 
Minn.,  Police  Department  would 
appear  to  be  "When  in  doubt, 
blow  it  up." 

In  practice,  that  approach  took 
an  unexpected  twist  last  month 
when  Duluth  police  bomb  experts 
blew  to  smithereens  the  briefcase 
of  City  Councilman  George  M. 
Downs. 

While  heading  across  the  street 
from  City  Hall  to  have  supper, 
Downs  left  the  unattended  brief- 
case alongside  a wall  near  a monu- 
ment to  a Civil  War  hero. 

An  unidentified  person  later 
called  City  Hall  maintenance  per- 
sonnel to  report  seeing  a briefcase 
partially  concealed  adjacent  to  a 
wall.  The  maintainence  crew  then 
called  the  police. 

Not  taking  any  chances,  the 
police  bomb  squad  took  the  brief- 
case outside,  attached  an  ex- 
plosive device  to  it  and  blew  it  up. 

Downs  was  shocked  when  he 
discovered  his  attache  case, 
which  contained  notes  for  an 
evening  meeting  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, had  been  blown  sky  high. 

"I  thought  I'd  leave  my  brief- 
case in  City  Hall  and  get  it  when  I 
came  back,"  he  said.  While 
Downs  was  eating,  a city  clerk 
came  in  and  told  restaurant 
patrons  not  to  go  back  to  City 
Hall  because  of  a bomb  scare. 

"Boy,  did  they  blast  it  to 
pieces,”  said  Downs  ruefully. 

Nat-ural 

leader 

The  Society  of  Professional  In- 
vestigators, in  its  first  popular 
election,  has  named  retired  New 
York  City  detective  Nat  Laureodi 
as  the  new  president  of  the 
organization. 

Traditionally,  officers  of  the 
association  moved  up  the  ladder 
by  the  caating  of  one  vote  by  the 
secretary.  This  ye*r,  for  the  first 
time,  members  cast  votes  directly 
in  the  election. 

In  what  was  described  as  a hard 
fought  electoral  battle.  Laurendi 
defeated  another  retired  NYPD 
detective.  Arthur  W.  Dolan  Jr. 

Laurendi  J (rined  the  police  force 
in  1961.  working  on  organized 
crime  inveetigatioDa.  Hie  exper- 
tiaa  in  that  area  brought  him 
before  the  McClellan  Commiaalon 
as  a witneee  on  several  occaaione. 

Laurendi  retired  from  the 
department  in  1976  during  the  ci- 
ty's  budget  eriaia.  Having 
studied  lie  detection  while  a police 
officer  serving  with  the  New  York 
District  Attorney's  office, 
Laurendi  launched  a private  prac- 
tice in  polygrapby,  and  ia  now 
generally  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  bright  lights  in  that  field. 


The  Moore 
the  merrier 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh  has 
wasted  no  time  in  appointing  a 
new  police  superintendent  to  suc- 
ceed Robert  Coll,  who  resigned 
two  weeks  ago. 

Within  a week,  William 
"Mugay"  Moore,  a former 
precinct  commander  with  36 
years  on  the  force,  was  named  as 
the  city's  first  black  police 
superintendent. 

"Few  officers  in  the  police 
bureau  can  match  Moore's  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  police  ser- 
vice and  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems," said  Mayor  Richard 
Callgulri  of  his  new  top  cop. 

Moore,  a native  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  joined  the  police  force  as  a 
patrol  officer  in  1961.  He  became 
a detective  in  1960  and  an  inspec- 
tor in  1969. 

Lost  and 
foundry 

The  old  adage  "crime  doesn't 
pay"  has  been  turned  on  its  head 
since  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service 
seized  the  foundry  and  farm  of  a 
Milwaukee  man  indicted  on 
cocaine-trafficking  charges  and 
turned  both  businessee  into  finan- 
cial successes. 

"I  joined  the  service  to  fight 
crime."  said  Marshal  Bob 
Kesdng.  "I  didn't  know  I'd  be 
fighting  it  in  the  board  room  and 
the  corporate  office.” 

Under  the  1984  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act,  the  Marshals 
Service  seized  the  property  of 
Dennis  P.  Marx,  whose  trial  is 
scheduled  for  June.  If  Marx  is 
convicted,  his  property  will  be 
sold.  If  not,  Marx  will  have  his 
businesses  returned  to  him  — in 
much  better  shape  than  they  were 
when  he  left  them. 

After  seizing  the  Maple  Tree 
Farm,  marshals  learned  that  the 
278-acre  spread  was  8600,000  in 
the  red.  Deputy  Marshal  Franklin 
Morse  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
farm,  which  was  so  low  on  feed 
that  the  76  head  of  beef  cattle  had 
to  be  boarded  at  a farm  in 
Mineral  Point.  Wise. 

Morae,  30.  grew  up  on  a beef 
farm  and  briefly  owned  a dairy 
farm.  Keating,  however,  has  had 
to  learn  to  be  a farmer.  ‘Tm  learn- 
ing worda  like  'drop'  end  ‘freaben- 
ing,’  "he  said.  Both  terms  refer  to 
the  birth  of  calvea. 

Deapite  his  inexperience, 
Keating  is  hoping  to  break  even 
on  the  farm  whwe  100  acree  of 
soybeans  were  harvested  and  sold 
this  year.  Not  including  cattle 
and  machinery,  the  farm  is  valued 
at  $303,000. 

Meanwhile,  the  Feds'  foundry 
is  doing  quite  well  — better  than 
the  farm,  at  any  rate.  The  credit 
goes  to  George  Atonic,  Keating 
said,  whom  be  recruited  from 
retirement  at  age  70  after  40 
years  in  the  foundry  business. 

Officers  had  found  23  weapons. 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“What  we  try  to  do  is  break  their  motiva- 
tion to  be  there.'* 


lagp.  Bic6ard  Stover,  commander  of  the  Wayne  County, 
Jfidu.aAaEitf’a  antiterroriat  squad,  on  the  training 
hia  elite  officera  undergo.  (6:1) 


including  several  machine  guns, 
at  the  factory.  When  seized,  the 
business  was  appraised  at 
$600,000. 

Atonic  has  increased  produc- 
tivity by  60  percent  and  sales  by 
26  percent  — to  $3  million  a year. 
Keating  is  hoping  to  be  able  to  sell 
the  factory  for  $1.7  million. 

New  faces 
for  lACP 

The  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  (lACP)  has  an- 
nounced completion  of  its  inter- 
nal reorganization  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  division  direc- 
tors. 

The  new  additions  to  the  lACP 
management  team  are  Carl  R. 
Harbaugh.  named  director  of  the 
Police  Organizational  Services 
division,  and  Leon  M.  West, 
named  director  of  special  ser- 
vices. 

"Many  members  fell  that  the 
former  structure  was  top-heavy 
and  disjointed,  and  that  it  didn't 
address  the  needs  and  interests  of 
police  chief  executives,"  said 
lACP  executive  director  Jerald 
R.  Vaughn.  "The  new  plan  cor- 
rects thesedeficiencies,  providing 
clear  lines  of  authority  and 
responsibility." 

Harbaugh  comes  to  I ACP  after 
25  years  of  service  with  the 
Maryland  State  Police.  West  was 
formerly  the  private  sector  ad- 
ministrator for  the  National 
Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited 
Children. 
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Pr9VBntlve  medicine. 


Detroit  airport  gets  new  security  bianket 


move  ahead  on  55-mph  repeal 


Une-of-duty  death  toll 
rises  for  US  police  lit  1985 


there  are  8 to  10  officers  avsiUble 
to  respond  to  a situation  at  the 
airport,  whether  that  situation  in* 
volves  a suspicious  piece  of  lug- 
gage or  an  actual  hijacking.  At 
the  airport  itself,  one  bomb 
technician  is  assigned  per  shift 
along  with  a dog  handier  for  the 
bomb-sniffing  canines.  Response 
vehicles  are  also  available  to  aug- 
ment the  teams.  While  not  all 
corps  members  are  stationed  at 
the  airport,  Stover  said,  at  any 
given  time  there  are  probably  6 
out  of  10  there. 

In  addition  to  the  elite  anti- 
terrorist squad  members.  100  of- 
ficers have  received  less  exten- 
sive training  to  serve  as  backups. 
Those  officers  continue  their 
everyday  shift  work  but  are 
trained  to  respond  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively in  an  emergency. 

The  response  teams  have 
managed  to  serve  a cost-saving 
dual  purpose  as  well.  With  their 
training  in  hostage  negotiations, 
the  teams  have  responded  to 
hostage  situations  at  the  Wayne 
County  Jail  and  to  instances  of 
barricaded  gunmen. 

Training  for  the  program  is 
funded  largely  by  the  state,  which 
picks  up  60  percent  of  theexpenae 
out  of  monies  used  speciflcally  for 
law  enforcement  training 
throughout  the  state.  The  county 
covers  the  remainder  of  the  costa. 


by  state  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

According  to  the  statistics, 
more  officers  were  killed  in 
Southern  states  than  in  other 
regions.  Thirty-six  were  killed  in 
the  South,  16  in  the  Midwest.  11 
in  the  Northeast.  10  in  the  West 
and  six  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  list  of  slain  law  enforcers  in- 
cluded FBI  agent  Robin  Ahrens, 
the  first  female  agent  to  be  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty. 


With  the  increasing  frequency 
of  brutal,  devastating  terrorist  at- 
tacks around  the  globe  — more 
than  half  of  which  are  aimed  at 
Americans,  according  to  State 
Department  statistics  — Sheriff 
Robert  A.  Ficano  of  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, Mich.,  has  taken  a "be 
prepared"  stance,  setting  up  a 
highly  trained  and  disciplined 
detachment  of  deputies  to  react 
to  any  terrorist  threat  at 
Detroit's  Metropolitan  Airport. 

"The  sheriff  decided  there  was 
a need  because  of  the  expansion  of 
Metro  Airport  — the  largest  air- 
port in  the  slate"  said  Ficano's 
director  of  training,  Tony  Shan- 
non. "With  the  way  it's  been  ex- 
panding and  the  problems 
they've  been  having  with  interna- 
tional flights  in  the  Middle  East, 
we  decided  to  have  something  of  a 
specialized  unit." 

The  flow  of  international  traffic 
between  Canada  and  Detroit  is 
quite  extensive,  given  the 
airport's  sprawling  international 
terminal  and  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  border  lies  temptingly 
just  to  the  southeast  of  the  city. 

"It  seemed  logical  that  it  would 
only  be  a matter  of  time  before 
somebody  attempted  something 
on  U.S.  soil."  said  Ficano.  "We’ve 
been  very  fortunate  that  it  hasn't 
occurred.”  But  in  the  interest  of 
applying  an  ounce  of  prevention, 
the  department  began  exploring 
the  development  of  emergency 
response  teams  and  then  headed 
in  the  direction  of  specialization. 

The  first  step.  Shannon  ex- 
plained, was  to  conduct 
psychological  tests  on  the  1,100 
sworn  members  of  the  sheriff's 

Police  eye 
new  strategy 
on  gun  bills 

Contioued  from  Page  3 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
which  maintains  that  "some 
criminal  activity  that  may  be 
prosecuted  under  existing  law  for 
engaging  in  firearms  business 
without  a license  may  not  be  pros- 
ecutable under  S.49.” 

According  to  the  steering  com- 
mittee, "an  individual  who  on 
several  occasions  disposed  of 
firearms  at  cost  to  terrorists  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  their 
crimes  may  not  be  held  to  be 
'engaging  in  the  business.'  *' 

The  committee  proposes  that 
clarifying  changes  be  made  in  the 
House  bill’s  definition  of  a dealer 
to  insure  that  the  definition  of  a 
dealer  covers  those  who  dispose 
of  firearms  to  terrorist  groups. 

The  third  amendment  proposed 
by  the  steering  committee  would 
retain  the  current  law  that  re- 
quires gun  dealers  to  keep 
records  of  all  sales.  "Without 
such  requirements,"  the  commit- 
tee’s letter  to  senators  says,  "law 
enforcement  would  face  a flood  of 
untraceable  firearms  used  in 
crimes." 

Compliance  with  such  a require- 
ment, the  committee  stated, 
would  only  "take  a few  minutes” 
of  a gun  dealer's  time. 


department.  The  test.  Shannon 
said,  was  similar  to  the  fairly 
standard  evaluation  process 
known  as  the  Minnesota 
Multiphasic  Personality  Inven- 
tory (MMPI).  Officers  who  scored 
70  percent  or  better  on  the 
psychological  exam  were  then  put 
through  an  extensive  physical 
fitness  training  program.  Those 
whose  colors  were  still  flying  after 
the  physical  component  of  the 
selection  process  were  referred  to 
a board  of  inspectors  and  com- 
mand officers  from  different 
departments,  all  of  whom  were 
well  versed  in  SWAT  team  ac- 
tivities. That  board  chose  the  first 
15  members  of  three  elite  squads. 

The  emergency  response  corps 
has  since  grown  to  21  officers,  in- 
cluding lieutenants,  sergeants, 
bomb  technicians  and  dog 
handlers  for  bomb-sniffing  dogs. 

"Out  of  each  team,”  Shannon 
said,  "one  person  was  selected  to 
go  to  school  to  learn  negotiation 
techniques.  We  signed  them  up 
for  school  in  Florida,  Michigan 
and  Texas."  The  bomb  techni- 
cians, one  for  each  team,  were 
sent  to  the  Redstone  Arsenal  for 
training. 

All  other  team  members  were 
then  trained  in  special  weaponry 
not  typically  us^  by  the  depart- 
ment, such  as  M-1  carbines  end 
M-16s.  The  department  also  pur- 
chased a number  of  Uzi  sub- 
machine guns.  According  to 
Shannon,  the  training  for  the 
emergency  squads  alone  cost  ap- 
proximately $16,000. 

"Our  training  is  such  that  we 
are  prepared  as  any  agency  can  be 
to  respond  to  a terrorist  attack," 
said  Insp.  Richard  Stover,  the 
corps  commander.  "You  have  to 
understand  what  a terrorist  at- 
tack might  be.  You  can’t  an- 
ticipate that  a terrorist  is  going  to 
walk  in  with  flashing  lights  and 
guerilla  fatigues  sporting 
machine  guns  and  hand 
grenades." 

Quite  the  contrary,  Stover  said, 
a terrorist  would  probably  just 
walk  casually  into  an  airport, 


Going  Into  0¥erdrl¥e: 

Two  states 

Confioued  from  Page  1 
higher  speed  limit  would  not  en- 
danger lives  since  the  Interstate 
system  was  designed  for  speeds 
in  excess  of  66  miles  per  hour. 

A spokesman  for  Gov.  Bob  Ker- 
rey said  the  potential  loss  of  $130 
million  in  Federal  highway  funds 
was  too  great  to  risk  non- 
compliance.  "If  the  speed  limit  is 
increased  at  the  F^eral  level, 
Nebraska  still  has  time  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  on  a state 
level, " said  Kerrey  in  his  letter  ve- 
toing the  bill. 

The  likelihood  of  a change  in  the 
national  speed  limit  got  a shot  in 
the  arm  last  month  when  one  of 
Nebraska's  U.S.  senators. 
Democrat  J.  James  Exon,  in- 
troduced legislation  toward  that 
end.  According  to  a spokesman 
for  Exon,  the  legislation  is  similar 


wearing  an  overcoat  and  carrying 
an  attache  case.  "They  could  have 
planted  an  explosive  device  in  the 
baggage  check  area  or  they  could 
throw  another  device  into  a crowd 
of  people,"  he  said. 

The  sheriff’s  department, 
which  provides  security  for  the 
airport  in  conjunction  with  the 
private  security  forces  hired  by 
the  airlines,  has  also  beefed  up  its 
regular  airport  security  staff  by 
about  20  deputies,  said  Ficano. 
and  those  personnel  have  been 
placed  on  a heightened  state  of 
alert. 

Ficano  said  the  emergency 
response  team  has  been  celled  in 
more  than  20  times  since  April  1. 

One  of  the  more  intriguing  — 
and  important  — elements  of  the 
anti-terrorist  strategy  is  the 
psychological  training  used  to 
whip  corps  members  into  shape 
for  their  new  duties. 

According  to  Shannon,  poten- 
tial corps  members  are  taught 
how  to  respond  to  a terrorist 
threat  and  to  understand  the 
psychology  of  the  terrorist.  "We 
felt  that  they  [corps  members] 
would  not  be  dealing  with  a ra- 
tional person,"  said  Shannon. 
"Once  [terrorists)  got  a hold  of 
their  MAC-lOs  or  whatever  they 
were  carrying,  they  were  just  kill- 
ing machines." 

Officers  were  taught  not  to  re- 
spond to  terrorists  as  they  would 
to  an  ordinary  citizen.  Law  en- 
forcement training  and  academy 
indoctrination  adheres  to  an  ap- 
proach chat  stresses  "keep  calm, 
don't  draw  your  gun  unless  your 
life  or  someone  else's  is  in 
danger."  Shannon  said.  "Some- 
times you  can't  do  that.  You  have 
to  be  on  the  offensive,"  he  said. 

According  to  Stover,  many 
would-be  corps  members  drop  out 
of  the  voluntary  program  after 
Che  third  or  fourth  day  of  the 
psychological  training.  "They're 
subjected  to  an  extremely,  super- 
intensive training  program." 
Stover  said.  "It  is  paramount  to 
any  military  training  program. 


to  another  bill  introduced  by  Sen. 
Henry  Hecht  (R.-Nev.)  in  Chat  it 
gives  states  the  option  of  whether 
to  raise  the  spe^  limit  on  In- 
terstate highways  within  their 
borders. 

"Prom  his  (Exon’s]  experience 
traveling  on  the  Interstate."  said 
the  spokesman,  "the  average 
speed  on  the  highway  is  above  66. 
The  public  does  not  seem  to  be 
abiding  by  the  speed  limit  [and] 
enforcement  doesn't  seem  to  be  as 
tight  as  it  should  be." 

Exon's  bill  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Hecht,  who  reportedly 
disagrees  with  the  viability  of  Che 
approach  taken  by  his  state's 
Legislature,  introduced  his  bill 
last  year  and  has  since  gained 
bipartisan  support  for  the 
measure. 


What  we  try  to  do  is  break  their 
motivation  to  be  there." 

What  the  department  is  looking 
for,  said  Stover,  is  strict 
discipline.  "We  have  to  know  that 
it's  not  going  to  be  a police  officer 
who  smokes  or  who  may  have  a 
desire  to  drink  a cup  of  coffee.  We 
may  have  a police  officer  lying  in  a 
ditch  somewhere  with  no  ability 
to  relieve  him.  That  officer  might 
be  there  for  a six-  to  eight-hour 
stretch.  There  is  not  going  to  be 
any  coffee  breaks  or  smoking 
breaks.  We  say  shoot,  they’re 
gonna  shoot.  We  say  don’t  shoot, 
they  don’t  shoot  — regardless." 

Because  the  Wayne  County 
department  is  a fuU-service  agen- 
cy — providing  a complete  range 
of  criminal  and  civil  services  24 
hours  a day.  7 days  a week  — it 
has  been  able  to  insure  that  at 
least  one  team  is  available  at  any 
time.  However,  Stover  said,  those 
officers  are  not  "just  sitting  in  a 
room  somewhere  waiting  to 
jump."  When  not  called  upon  for 
emergency  response,  the  officers 
engage  in  other  duties.  "Tbereare 
sufficient  numbers  of  them  that 
have  been  cross-trained  and 
trained  together  that  they  cross 
function  lines."  be  said.  "An  of- 
ficer may  be  a tear  gas  officer  in 
one  squad  and  a sniper  in 
another.” 

At  any  given  time.  Stover  said, 


Seventy-nine  U.S.  law- 
enforcement  officers  were  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  last  year,  accor- 
ding to  recently-released  FBI 
statistics. 

The  total  was  seven  higher  than 
the  tally  for  1984. 

All  but  five  of  the  slayings 
recorded  last  year  were  solved, 
the  FBI  report  noted. 

More  than  half  of  the  victims 
were  local  police  officers,  about  a 
fourth  were  county  lawmen  and 
about  one-sixth  were  employed 


"The  bill  now  has  about  16  co 
sponsors  from  both  Eastern  and 
Western  states,”  said  Mike 
Miller,  a spokeeman  for  Hecht. 
"It's  gone  through  a hearing  pro- 
cess." Sen.  Steven  D.  Symms 
(R.-Ida.),  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of 
Hecfat's  bill,  has  conducted  hear- 
ings on  it  in  his  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Transportation  sub- 
committee on  environmental  and 
public  works. 

Hecht's  bill  would  allow  states 
to  raise  the  speed  limit  to  66  in 
rural  areas,  which  are  defined  as 
those  areas  having  fewer  than 
60,000  residents. 

"Statistics  showed  that  in 
metropolitan  areas  is  where  the 
vast  majority  of  traffic  fatalities 
occur."  said  Miller.  "Very  few  oc- 
cur in  rural  areas  and  those  that 
do  are  not  necessarily  caused  by 


speed  but  by  drinking,  falling 
asleep  or  being  lulled  to  sleep 
because  they’re  driving  at  66." 

Miller  said  Hecht's  plan  to  give 
states  the  option  of  raising  the 
speed  limit  has  earned  him  the 
backing  of  a number  of  Con- 
gressmen from  Eastern  states. 
"The  states'  rights  approach 
makes  his  bill  different  than  most 
of  the  other  pieces  of  legislation 
attacking  the  66,  and  I think 
that's  what  made  it  popular," 
Miller  observed.  "Even  states 
that  might  not  want  to  change  it 
feel  that  their  state  legislature 
should  have  a right  to  change  it  if 
they  so  desire." 

Miller  added  that  with  gasoline 
prices  falling,  there  is  more 
"steam  being  built  up"  to  change 
the  law. 
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Buffatood  bills: 

Senate  gets  search,  habeas  bills 


Grand  jury  spreads  blame 
evenly  on  Newark  overtime 


Continued  from  Page  3 
stitutional  righto  the  courts  have 
recognized  time  and  again." 

While  Justice  Department 
spokesman  Patrick  Korten 
agreed  with  Thurmond  that 
several  Senators  have  done  their 
best  to  ‘‘sandbag”  the  bills  by  of* 
fering  "Idiotic  amendments," 
Leslie  Harris  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  said  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  only 
recently  began  serious  work  on 
the  legislation. 

"Thurmond  equates  dilatory 
tactics  with  substantive  debate," 
she  said.  "There  has  been  no 
substantive  debate  on  this  until 
now." 

The  Senate  passed  similar  bills 
in  1963,  but  the  legislation  died  in 
the  House. 


I 


Habeas  corpus,  the  chief  means 
by  which  Federal  courts  have 
reviewed  state  criminal  convic- 
tions for  constitutional  flaws,  has 
been  upheld  by  the  courts  for 
more  than  a century.  While  the 
courts  grant  few  such  petitions 
by  prisoners,  some  have  resulted 
in  important  rulings  on  constitu- 
tional issues,  such  as  the  under- 
representation of  blacks  and 
women  in  jury  pools. 

Thurmond's  bill  would  set  a 
one-year  cap  on  most  habeas  cor- 
pus claims  and  would  bar 
prisoners  from  seeking  Federal 
judicial  review  if  their  cases  have 
been  ‘‘fairly  and  fully  ad- 
judicated" in  state  courts. 

Habeas  corpus  has  become  a 
way  for  prisoners  to  dodge  the 
law,  asserted  Thurmond's  aide 
Goodin.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 


Genera]  Stephen  S.  Trott  echoed 
that  notion,  saying  that  habeas 
corpus  petitions  are  "an  impor- 
tant weapon  in  the  defense  at- 
torney's arsenal  of  delaying  tac- 
tics." 

The  second  measure  sent  to  the 
Senate  floor  by  Thurmond  would 
allow  evidence  obtained  by  police 
with  illegal  search  warrants  to  be 
admissible  in  court  is  the  officer 
had  a "good  faith”  belief  that  he 
was  acting  legally. 

The  civil  liberties  union  pro- 
tested that  the  bill  sets  no  objec- 
tive standard  for  reasonable  con- 
duct by  police  and  would  condone 
questionable  searches  by  police 
who  were  unaware  of  the  law.  The 
ACLU  said  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  asked  Thurmond  to 
modify  the  bill  to  conform  to  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  rulings. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
opinion,"  said  Knox,  "that  if  just 
the  Newark  Police  Department 
was  involved  in  the  process,  there 
would  have  been  charges,  but 
because  the  county  is  involved" 
grand  jurors  drew  a different  con- 
clusion. 

Knox  would  like  to  see  the  pro- 
cedures for  summoning  an  officer 
into  court  made  stronger  "to  in- 
sure that  Newark's  money  is  not 
being  spent  as  freely  as  it  has 
been  as  a result  of  police  officers 
getting  subpeonaed  to  come  to 
court  when  it  is  not  necessary." 

Currently,  Knox  said,  there  is  a 
lieutenant  in  charge  of  checking 
subpoenas  and  making  sure  that 
the  officers  in  question  are  re- 
quired to  be  there  that  day  to  give 
testimony.  But  ultimately.  Knox 
contends,  the  lack  of  control  in 


this  matter  stems  fix>m  the  coun- 
ty. "My  position  is  that  if  the 
money  came  from  the  country's 
treasury,  they  would  be  more 
cognizant  of  the  issuing  of  sub- 
poenas. This  is  Newark's  money, 
so  what  do  they  care?" 

Posseumato  sees  the  issue  as  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  union 
contract.  "It's  understandable 
that  the  director  would  be  unhap- 
py with  the  presentment,"  he 
said.  "Basically,  his  internal  af- 
fairs division  was  responsible  for 
instigating  the  investigation  in 
the  first  place.  So  what's  hap- 
pened? They  started  an  investiga- 
tion and  they  find  that  there's 
nothing  criminal." 

One  respect  in  which  Knox  and 
Posseumato  agree  is  that  a large 


part  of  the  responsibility  lies  w 
Continued  on  Page 
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Season  of  discontent 


Police  shut  out  in  winter  litigation  league 


It  was  a tough  winter  for  police 
in  the  courts.  If  Law  Enforcement 
News  had  a sports  page,  it  would 

♦ Burden's 
Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


carry  the  following  line  score: 

Litigious  Citizens.  2;  Police,  0. 

Last  December  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
based  in  Boston,  ruled  un- 
constitutional the  widespread 
police  practice  of  getting  persons 
who  are  arrested  but  not  charged 
with  a crime  to  sign  a waiver 
promising  not  to  sue  for  false  ar- 
rest. The  court  held  thatan  agree- 
ment "not  to  sue  public  officials 
for  alleged  violations  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  negotiated  in  ex- 
change for  a decision  not  to  pros- 
ecute the  claimant  on  criminal 
charges,  is  void  as  against  public 
policy." 

The  appellate  court's  ruling  ap- 

Ballistic  knife  offers 
new  cause  for  police  worry 


plied  directly  only  to  the  New 
England  states  and  Puerto  Rico, 
but  It  is  expected  to  influence 
courts  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  short,  if  your  department 
has  a policy  of  seeking  such 
waivers,  it  may  be  vulnerable  to 
legal  challenge.  Score  1 for 
Litigious  Citizens. 

Three  months  later,  in  early 
March,  a U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  gave  Litigious  Citizens  a 
big  score.  The  high  court  ruled 
that  a police  officer  could  be  sued 
if  he  did  not  have  probable  cause 
to  make  an  arrest,  but  the  judge 
who  issued  the  warrant  after 
reviewing  the  evidence  could  not 
be  sued.  In  effect,  the  Supreme 
Court  laid  the  burden  of  determin- 
ing probable  cause  on  the  police 
officer,  not  on  the  judge.  The  of- 
ficer has  the  burden,  the  Court 
said,  even  if  the  judge  is  guilty  of 
“greater  incompetence”  than  the 
officer.  Incrediblel 
So  as  the  situation  now  stands, 
judges  and  prosecutors  are  ab- 
solutely immune  from  suits,  even 
if  they  knowingly  and  intentional- 


CoDtinued  from  Page  1 
doesn't  even  penetrate  the  worst 
of  the  vests." 

Griggs  said  that  when  "people 
in  the  know”  were  questioned  as 
to  whether  vests  were  penetrated 
by  the  knife,  they  received 
answers  ranging  from  no  to  super- 
ficial  penetration  "on  the 
sleaziest  vests  they  could  find.” 

Possibly  only  1/16  of  an  inch  of 
the  tip  of  the  blade  penetrated  the 
final  layer,  said  Griggs,  "which 
means  there  is  no  way  that  knife 
would  have  caused  any  injury  to 
an  officer  if  struck  in  the  vest." 

The  ballistic  knife  has  also  sur- 
faced in  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Md.,  where  one  was  seized  from  a 
motorcycle  gang.  “We  had  11 
search  and  seizure  warrants  and 
the  knife  was  found  in  one  of  the 
gang’s  residence,”  said  Officer 
Richard  MoUoy,  a spokesman  for 
the  county  police  department. 

A city  ordinance  has  been  in- 
troduced in  nearby  Baltimore 
that  would  ban  the  knife  in  that 
city.  In  Anne  Arundel  County. 
MoUoy  said,  the  state's  attorney 
has  voiced  hie  belief  that  the  knife 
is  already  illegal  since  it  is 
operated  like  the  outlawed 
switchblade  knife. 


exception  to  plans  to  outlaw 
possession  of  the  knife,  claiming 
that  there  have  been  no  Injuries 
caused  by  the  knife  and  it  has  not 
been  used  for  the  commission  of 


But  more  than  illegal,  "It 
definitely  is  lethal.*'  said  MoUoy. 
"I've  fired  the  thing  numerous 
times.  I had  six  television  sta- 
tions here  one  day  and  I must 
have  fired  the  thing  SO  to  36 
times.  When  we  originaUy  got  the 
thing,  it  would  go  completely 
through  the  Baltimore  telephone 
directory.  It  went  off  several 
times  without  me  even  touching 
the  trigger." 

The  spokesman  for  the  Florida 
Knife  Corp.  protested  that 
“unless  you're  attacked  by  a 
phone  book,  that's  hardly  a scien- 
tific test.”  Griggs  took  vehement 


any  crimes. 

Griggs  went  on  to  assert  that  it 
is  a "known  fact  in  law  enforce- 
ment" that  a sharp,  pointed  ob- 
ject wiU  penetrate  an  officer's 
body  armor.  "Body  armor  is 
designed  to  stop  firearms,  not 
sharp  edged  devices,"  he  noted. 
"It  wiU  blunt  or  lessen  the  injury 
from  knives  but  it  wiU  not  stop 
them.” 

Notwithstanding  Griggs's 
defense  of  the  weapon,  legislators 
have  sat  up  and  taken  notice  of 
the  knife's  lethal  potential.  Two 
state  legislators  from  Nassau 
County,  State  Sen.  Norman  Levy 
and  Assemblyman  Arthur 
Kremer.  have  introduced  a biU  to 
ban  possession  of  the  knife. 

New  York  State  law  currently 
makes  the  knife  lUegal  only  where 
there  is  proof  of  intent  to  commit 
a crime.  The  biU  proposed  by 
Levy  and  Kremer  would  impose  a 
four-year  prison  term  for  posses- 
sion of  the  weapon. 

And.  at  the  suggestion  of 
District  Attorney  DiUon,  U.S. 
Rep.  Mario  Biaggi  of  New  York 
has  said  he  wiU  introduce  Federal 
legislation  to  outlaw  the  knife. 
Biaggi’s  biU  would  reportedly 
prohibit  the  manufacture,  impor- 
tation, sale  and  possession  of  the 
knife,  and  impose  an  additional 
mandatory  five-year  prison  term 
on  anyone  using  the  weapon  in 
the  commission  of  a crime. 

"An  officer  who  encounters  a 
criminal  carrying  a ballistic  knife 
would  assume  he  or  she  was  safe 
as  long  as  they  kept  their 
distance,"  the  Congressman  said. 
"The  criminal  would  clearly  have 
the  edge,  and  in  a split  second  the 
police  officer  could  be  dead." 


ly  violate  someone's  constitu- 
tional rights.  State  and  local 
governments  enjoy  limited  im- 
munity unless  they  have  an  "of- 
ficial policy”  that  turns  out  to  be 
unconstitutional.  Who  then  can 
an  aggrieved  citizen  sue?  Only 
the  arresting  police  officer. 

Associate  Justice  Byron  R. 
White,  who  wrote  the  Court's 
opinion,  said  that  police  officers 
do  have  a "qualified  immunity” 
unless  they  "knowingly  violate 
the  law"  or  take  some  action  that 
“no  reasonably  competent  of- 
ficer” would  consider  legal.  He 
held  that  a Rhode  Island  couple 
could  collect  from  the  state 
trooper  who  arrested  them  on  a 
marijuana  possession  charge  if 
they  could  prove  to  a jury  that  the 
trooper  did  not  have  probable 
cause.  But  they  can't  sue  the 
state  judge  who  issued  the  war- 
rant based  on  the  trooper's 
evidence  because  the  judge  is  im- 
mune. Justice  White  justified  the 
distinction  by  writing  that  to  per- 
mit suits  against  judges  and  pros- 
ecutors might  interfere  with  their 
"exercise  of  independent  judg- 
ment.” 

Last  year  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  illegally  seized  evidence 
would  not  trigger  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  in  court  if  the  officer 
acted  in  the  "good  faith”  belief 
that  he  was  conducting  a legal 
search  and  had  a search  warrant, 
even  if  the  warrant  turned  out  to 
have  been  erroneously  issued  by  a 
judge.  Taken  together,  that  rul- 
ing and  the  decision  in  the  Rhode 
Island  case  mean  that  while  the 


high  court  wants  to  make  it  hard 
for  a criminal  to  beat  a charge,  the 
Justices  couldn't  care  less  about 
the  officer's  welfare. 

Jerald  R.  Vaughn,  executive 
director  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
put  the  result  in  a nutshell:  "It's  a 
heck  of  a situation  when  the  police 
officer  gets  sued  or  held  liable  and 
the  judge  or  magistrate  gets  off 
the  hook.” 

Associate  Justices  Lewis  F. 
Powell  and  William  H.  Rehn- 
quist,  who  dissented  in  the  7-2  rul- 
ing. pointed  out  that  the  decision 
could  "discourage  police  officers 
from  seeking  warrants  out  of  fear 
of  litigation  and  possible  personal 
liability.”  They  argued  that  the 
responsibility  for  making  a legal 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  "probable  cause”  should 
be  the  job  of  a judge,  not  the 
policem  n. 

Sinct  Congress  has  never 
bestowed  immunity  on  judges 
and  prosecutors  — the  courts 
have  done  that  — it  would  seem 
that  legislation  might  be  the 
answer.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
prospect  that  would  either  im- 
munize the  police  or  make  judges 
and  prosecutors  liable,  according 
to  an  lACP  spokesman  on  legal 
matters.  "My  guess  is  that  it 
would  never  go  anywhere,"  he 
said.  "Even  with  law  enforcement 
organizations  backing  it,  I just 
don't  think  it  wotild  fly.”  So  at 
least  for  the  immediate  fijture, 
the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole  — 
the  police  officer  — will  be  the 
only  person  held  accountable  if  a 


jury  finds  that  there  was  no  prob- 
able cause  for  an  arrest,  even  if 
the  judge  who  issued  the  warrant 
said  there  was. 

This  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
that  there  will  be  a big  jump  in 
suits  against  police  because,  as 
James  J.  Fyfe  of  the  Police  Foun- 
dation pointed  out,  most  victims 
of  illegal  arrests  and  searches  are 
too  poor  to  hire  lawyers  and 
couldn't  prove  that  they  suffered 
large  monetary  damages  anyway 
But  already  some  20,000  to 
30,000  lawsuits  are  filed  against 
police  each  year,  according  to 
Wayne  W.  Schmidt  of  the 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  En- 
forcement. which  monitors  such 
litigation.  About  a third  of  them 
are  for  false  arrest,  the  charge  in 
the  Rhode  Island  case. 

The  police  win  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  such  suits.  The  ABLE 
hasn't  made  a full  study  of  trends 
in  police  litigation  for  a decade, 
but  Schmidt  guessed  that  the 
results  are  about  the  same  now: 
About  one-fourth  end  with  an  out- 
of-court  settlement  in  the 
citizen's  favor,  and  the  remaining 
three-quarters  are  decided  for  the 
officer.  So  we  end  on  a cheery  note 
despite  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
in  the  Rhode  Island  case. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  661 
Colonial  Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood P.O.,  NJ07676.) 


Flashback 


1942:  G.l. 
Joes 


lYoops  A A B of  the  North  CaroUna  Highway  Patrol,  seen  here  lined  up 
for  review  by  Qov,  J.  Melville  Broughton,  were  irked  by  critidsm  that 
eome  of  them  should  be  In  the  Army,  so  they  got  together  and  peti- 
tioned the  Army  to  take  them  in  as  a unit.  The  more  than  100  troopers 
heard  Gov.  Broughton  read  a letter  from  the  Army  stating  that  they 
were  more  useful  in  the  Job  they  were  already  performing.  Besides,  the 
Army  told  the  troopers,  new  selective  service  rules  prohibited  the 

Army  from  taldng  them  in  as  Intact  unite.  wotWorunwie 
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Plastic  handguns:  Private  prisons,  II: 

terrorist’s  best  friend  a history  of  failures 


By  Josh  SugannaoD 

In  a terrifying  example  of  progress  out* 
pacing  common  sense,  the  handgun  in- 
dustry is  poised  on  the  brink  of  the  first 
major  change  in  conceabble  firearms  in 
this  century  — plastic  handguns. 

Incorporating  resilient,  lightweight 
polymers  into  their  design,  plastic  hand- 
guns will  render  metal  detectors  ineffec- 
tive. When  broken  down  into  their  com- 
ponent pieces,  they  will  easily  deceive 
X-ray  machines. 

This  new  generation  of  handgun  will 
appeal  to  numerous  gun  aficionados  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  but  will  be  best  suited 
for  one  in  particular  terrorists.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  already  have  a glimpse  of 
the  future.  Austrian  plastics  manufac- 
turer Oaston-Giock  has  developed  the 
Clock  17,  the  first  handgun  in  the  world 
to  employ  plastic  in  its  structural  design. 
This  "handgun  of  the  future"  is  almost 
half  plastic.  Only  three  of  its  major  com- 
ponents are  metal:  the  barrel,  slide  and 
spring.  Including  its  clip,  the  33-piece 
Clock  1 7 gun  weighs  only  23  ounces  and 
can  be  field-stripped  and  reassembled 
without  tools.  It  is  currently  the  stan- 
dard sidearm  of  the  26,000-member 
Austrian  army. 


Although  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration officials  admit  that  the 
Clock  17  is  less  detectable  than  an  all- 
metal  handgun,  they  maintain  that  it  can 
still  be  spotted  by  standard  security 
devices.  Others  aren't  so  sure, 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson  asserts  that 
a Pentagon  security  expert  has  already 
shown  how  easily  the  Clock  17  can  be 
smuggled  aboard  an  airliner.  By  stripp- 
ing the  weapon  down  and  disgmsing  its 
metal  components  in  his  carry-on  lug- 
gage, he  twice  carried  the  weapon 
through  security  checkpoints  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport. 

Not  surprisingly,  Libyan  leader  Moam- 
mar  Khadafy  has  expressed  interest  in 
acquiring  100  to  300  Clock  17s. 

U.S.  importation  and  disMbution  of 
the  Clock  17  began  in  late  January,  and 
the  company  plane  to  begin  producing 
the  handgun  here  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Common  sense  would  decree  that  a na- 
tion girding  itself  for  terrorist  assault 
Continued  on  Page  12 

Josh  Sugarmann  is  communications 
director  for  the  National  Coalition  to  Ban 
Handguns.  His  commentary  originally 
appeared  in  the  St  Petersburg  Times. 


Other  Voices 

A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 


Drop  plans  for  more  police 

"The  big  stall  in  City  Hall  has  a bright  side.  Because  Chicago's  government  is  more 
than  three  months  late  in  approving  a 1966  budget,  it's  now  so  deeply  in  the  bole  that 
it  finally  has  to  make  the  payroll  cuts  it  avoided  for  decades.  Mayor  Washington  took 
the  first  step  Tuesday  with  his  proposal  to  pare  about  1,000  positions  from  the  '66 
spending  plan  he  prepared  last  fall.  Most  of  them  are  vacant  but  would  have  been 
filled  sometime  during  the  year.  The  mayor  talked  about  a 'hiring  delay'  in  600  of  the 
jobs  rather  than  permanent  excision,  but  he  can't  be  serious.  The  city  won't  have  the 
money  to  fill  those  vacancies  any  time  this  year.  And  it  won't  be  more  flush  next  year, 
or  for  the  rest  of  the  decade,  for  that  matter.  The  city  simply  cannot  afford  the  addi- 
tional 600  pobce  officers  Mr.  Washington  wants  to  hire  tUs  year.  It  already  has  the 
biggest  police  force,  based  on  population,  of  any  major  city  except  for  Philadelphia. 
And  if  Police  Supt.  Fred  Rice  were  allowed  to  carry  out  his  plans  to  free  uniform^  of- 
ficers from  such  assignments  as  manAging  suto  pounds  and  towing  abandoned  cars. 
Chicago’s  ratio  would  exceed  Philadelphia's.  The  600  new  officers  appeared  in  Mayor 
Washington's  budget  only  because  his  City  Council  opponents  called  for  an  additional 
1.000.  But  each  new  officer  costa  the  dty  696,000  a year,  with  benefits;  after  five  years 
the  bill  rises  to  660,000.  Paying  618  million  next  year  to  quiet  noieemakera  is  too 
heavy  a price.  Any  big  city  has  enough  crime  to  put  600  extra  police  officers  to  good 
use.  But  Chicago  has  to  make  much  better  use  of  the  ones  it  already  has  before  it 
worsens  its  financial  problems  with  this  huge  new  expense.  If  the  mayor  strikee  those 
600  new  officers  from  his  budget,  his  councfl  opponents  will  scream  that  he  is  soft  on 
crime.  He'll  need  a defense,  and  it  should  come  from  business,  dvic  Anrt  community 
leaders  who  don't  want  more  taxes,  who  will  look  objectively  at  the  size  of  the  Police 
Department  and  who  are  willing  to  push  the  council  into  giving  Supt.  Rice  authority 
to  make  better  use  of  his  officers.*' 

— The  Chicago  Tribune 
April  10,  1966 


Airport  security  must  be  tightened  — now 

"Security  at  Kennedy  and  LaCuardia  airports  can  be  described  with  a Aingia  word: 
nonexistent.  That's  the  conclusion  of  a Post  reporter  who  strolled  — unchallenged  — 
through  sensitive  areas  at  both  airports  the  other  day.  He  found  open  runway  gates, 
unlocked  doors  and  unrestricted  access  to  refueling  areas  and  passenger  waiting 
lounges.  Neither  the  local  Port  Authority,  which  operates  the  airports,  nor  the  Federal 
Aviadon  Administration,  which  is  ultimately  responsible  for  security,  disputes  Hie 
Post's  findings.  A Port  Authority  spokesman,  unpressive  naivete,  argues  that 
'part  of  the  problem  is  this  is  America  and  our  airports  were  designed  for  an  open 
society. ' That  may  have  been  fair  comment  in  happier  days.  But  in  today's  climate  of 
terror,  it's  pretty  thin  gruel  Let's  hope  that  it  won't  take  a terror  inddent  to  jolt  the 
FAA  and  the  PA  into  action.  The  rimn  to  get  serious  is  now." 

— The  New  York  Post 
April  23, 1966 


By  Edward  Sagarin 
and  Jess  Maghan 

The  idea  of  operating  prisons  for  a pro- 
fit had  its  heyday  after  Reconstruction, 
when  former  slaves,  other  blacks  and 
poor  whites  were  rounded  up  for  vagran- 
cy and  sundry  crimes,  and  turned  over  in 
large  numbers  to  private  employers  — 
and  re-enslaved. 

Although  the  practice  declined  some- 
what toward  the  turn  of  the  century, 
brutal  profit-making  prisons,  public  and 
private,  continued  to  thrive.  The 
American  people  were  little  aware  of  this 
situation  until  1932.  when  a white 
prisoner,  Robert  Burns,  escaped  and 
wrote  a best-selling  book,  made  into  a 
popular  movie,  "I  Am  a Fugitive  Prom  a 
Georgia  Chain  Gang!” 

In  a different  but  no  less  pernicious 
form,  the  new  privatization  movement 
offers  society  even  less  than  did  the  one 
that  petered  out  and  then  disappeared 
almost  completely  by  the  advent  of 
World  War  II. 

Why  the  interest  in  reviving  a discard- 
ed failure?  Partly  the  deregulation 
mania  Partly  the  desire  to  see  more 
criminals  behind  bars  wd  to  have  them 
serve  longer  sentences;  Partly  the  belief 
that  if  private  industry  does  it,  the 
public,  reluctant  to  approve  bond  issues 
or  increase  taxes,  will  not  have  to  pay. 
Partly  a strong  belief  that  private  in- 
dustry can  do  things  more  cheaply  and  ef- 
ficiently, with  greater  innovation  than 
government. 

But  mostly  we  are  surrounded  by  a lot 
of  crime,  with  a huge  number  of  people  in- 
carcerated and  many  more  who  ought  to 
be,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  answer  to 
this  frightening  problem.  On  any  given 
day  in  1986  there  were  approximately 
760.000  convicted  felons  in  Federal  and 
state  prisons,  all  serving  terms  of  more 
than  one  year. 

The  figure  reaches  about  a million 
when  we  add  those  convicted  but  being 
kept  in  local  jails  and  lockups  to  serve  out 
terms  of  less  than  one  year,  and  those 
awaiting  trial  in  jails  because  they  can- 
not make  bail  or  have  not  been  offered 


release  pending  trial. 

-^ow.  there  have  been  many  sugges- 
tions to  alleviate  jail  and  prison  over- 
crowding, in  addition  to  the  most  obvious 
answer:  to  attack  the  social  problems 
that  create  such  a state  of  affairs.  They 
include  more  funds  for  serious  proba- 
tionary and  parole  supervision,  weekend 
sentences  so  that  convicts  can  serve  time 
and  go  to  work,  weekday  sentences  so 
that  they  can  spend  weekends  with 
families  already  in  dire  distress,  shock 
probation,  restitution,  halfway  houses, 
therapeutic  programs. 

With  profit-making  prisons,  the  Wall 
Street  companies,  the  architectural  firms 
eager  to  build  new  facilities,  the  contrac- 
tors who  will  be  paid  per  prisoner  have  a 
vested  interest  in  seeing  that  the  in- 
carcerated population  of  America  in- 
creases. Whether  that  increase  should 
take  place  is  a matter  of  public  policy  and 
should  be  decided  without  the  propa- 
ganda barrage  of  billion-doUar  firms  like 
E.  F.  Hutton  and  Shearson-American 
Express,  two  of  the  major  corporations 
seeking  a foothold  in  thi*  business. 

They  can  buy  nnlimitiwl  television  and 
newspaper  time  and  spa<^,  reach  the 
highest  political  levels  and  unleash  upon 
America  a program  to  convince  the 
public  to  lock  up  more  and  more  people 
for  longer  and  longer  periods,  carefully 
concealing  that  their  motive  is  profit. 

It  is  only  an  added  irony  that  E.  F.  Hut- 
ton itself  became  involved  in  one  of  the 
largest  white-collar  frauds  in  American 
history.  Is  this  the  company  to  which  we 
are  going  to  turn  over  t^  prisons?  Has  it 
not  made  enough  money  already  from  the 
activities  of  unconvicted  felons  that  it 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Letters 


Support  our  polica 

To  the  editor 

Ever  since  Congress  enacted  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968,  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  gun  manufacturers  have 
lobbied  to  loosen  the  law's  restrictions  on 
gun  dealers  and  the  sale  of  guns.  Last 
year,  the  NRA  launched  an  intensive 
campaign  in  support  of  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Sen.  McClure.  S.49,  and  Rep. 
Volkmer.  H.R.946,  that  would  permit  the 
interstate  sale  of  both  rifles  and  hand- 
guns. preempt  state  and  local  laws  to 
make  it  easier  to  travel  between  states 
with  handguns  and  rifles,  and  ease 
restrictions  on  gun  dealers. 

1 opposed  the  Volkmer  bill  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  while  supporting 
another  piece  of  legislation  that  was 
favored  by  every  omjor  police  organiza- 
tion. The  bill  that  I supported  contained 


several  crime-prevention  measures,  in- 
cluding the  ban  of  interstate  handgun 
sales  and  mandatory  police  notification 
of  handgun  sales.  PoUm  notification  was 
especially  important  becanse  of  ita 
usefulness  in  identifying  the  bwbreaker 
when  a gun  is  used  in  a crime. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  law  enf<vce- 
ment  provision  that  survived  in  the 
House  bill  was  the  ban  on  the  interstate 
sale  of  handguns.  The  Senate  will  now 
take  up  this  bill  again.  While  it  is  not  like- 
ly, it  is  my  hope  that  they  will  see  fit  to 
add  much  needed  anti-crime  provisions 
to  this  legislation.  No  one  wants  to 
disarm  our  sportsmen  and  hunters.  But 
it  is  vital  that  we  support  our  police.  700 
of  whom  have  fallen  in  the  l^t  decade 
due  to  handguns. 

THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 
Member  of  Congress 
2d  District,  New  York 
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Billy  D.  Prince  ia  candid  enough  to  preface  a eCring  of 
superlativea  about  the  Dallas  Police  Department  by  say- 
ing, "Now  don't  just  think  this  is  a bunch  of  Texas  big 
talk.  " That  may  well  be,  but  even  allowing  foracertain 
amount  of  "every thing's  bigger  in  Texas"  thinking,  his 
unabashed  praise  for  the  department  he  has  headed 
since  1982  gives  even  the  skeptical  observer  pause  to 
think  that  the  Dallas  PD  might  just  be  one  of  the  best 
police  departments  m the  country. 

Taken  at  face  value.  Prince's  assessment  gives  the  clear 
impression  that  everything  about  taw  enforcement  is 
coming  up  roses  — yellow  roses,  presumably  — in 
Dallas.  True,  Prince  wouldn  't  mind  adding  a couple  hun- 
dred extra  officers  to  his  force.  True,  the  state  prison 
system  seems  to  be  turning  out  hardened,  experienced 
criminals  as  fast  as  Prince's  officers  can  turn  them  in. 
But  the  silver  lining  is  very  much  in  evidence,  whether 
in  terms  of  the  police  department's  unceasing  fascina- 
tion and  experimentation  with  state-of-the-art 
technology,  its  strident  emphasis  on  officer  morale  and 
upbeat  community  relations,  or  its  growing  legion  of 
college-educated  officers. 

Not  a bad  position  fora  once  shy  rookie  cop  who  rode  in- 
to town  from  Oklahoma  on  a summer  day  in  1964  and 


has  been  a fixture  in  Dallas  policing  ever  since.  Prince  is 
more  than  mere  pitchman,  however.  His  seemingly 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  his  job  and  hit  department 
works  because  of  the  equtdly  boundless  energy  he  seems 
to  apply  to  his  job.  Perhaps  it's  a function  of  his  relative 
youth  (he  was  appointed  chief  at  age  39  after  17  years 
with  the  department).  More  likely,  though,  is  that  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Dallas  police  are  a reflection  of 
Prince's  own  background,  which  saw  him  overcome  his 
shyness  through  a Toastmasters'  program  to  improve 
his  speaking  ability.  Any  semblance  of  the  raw  country 
boy  was  polished  away  as  he  earned  associate's, 
bachelor’s  and  master's  degrees  white  on  the  job,  and  as 
he  rose  in  meteoric  fashion  through  the  department's 
ranks.  In  short.  Prince's  background  fills  him  with  am- 
ple evidence  that  no  problem  is  insurmountable  for  long. 

Ifit’s  at  the  leading  edge  of  progressive  police  thinking, 
you  'll  probably  find  it  in  Dallas  these  days.  The  police 
are  experimenting  with  new  cellular  telephone 
technologies,  digital  data  systems,  the  use  of  a local 
cable  TV  system  to  reach  outlying  police  stations  and 
the  community  at  large,  and  nonlethal  additions  to  the 
police  arsenaL  Moreover,  there's  a state-of-the-art 
aspect  to  the  human  side  of  policing  as  well  Whether  it's 
getting  officers  out  of  their  cars  to  walk  and  talk  with 


people,  interacting  on  a regular  basis  with  the  city's 
private  security  forces  or  sending  cops  into  the 
classrooms  to  preach  a gospel  of  citisenship,  respect  for 
law  and  drug-abuse  education,  you  'll  find  it  in  Dallas. 

A number  of  surveys  have  indicated  that  the  Dallas 
PD's  efforts  are  paying  off  handsomely.  Communjiy 
relations  seem  to  be  excellent,  morale  is  "better  than 
ever,"  Prince  boasts,  and  the  department  is  now  in  the 
vanguard  of  a grass  roots  effort  to  effect  major  criminal 
justice  reforms  in  Me  state  of  Texas.  Nearly  ISO  Texas 
cities  have  lent  their  backing  to  a task  force  report  that 
began  as  an  internal  study  by  the  police  department’s 
Planning  and  Research  Division.  In  simplest  terms,  the 
Dallas  police  are  very  big  on  research  and  development 
— not  surprising,  perhaps,  when  you  're  dealing  with  the 
best  educated  major  department  in  the  country,  accor- 
ding to  Prince.  More  to  the  point,  though,  the  Dallas 
police  are  big  on  policing.  "We  get  our  strength  from  the 
community, " Pnnce  notes  — and  os  quickly  as  you  can 
say  "sesquicentennial, " the  police  of  Dallas  return  the 
favor  with  law  en/orcement  that's  os  progressive  as  it  is 
service  oriented  as  it  is  state-of-the-art  Allow  Billy 
Phnce  the  liberty  of  old-fashioned  Texas  6/uster  — all 
signs  point  to  a jewel  in  U.S.  policing. 


‘You  may  not  have  to  have 
college  to  be  a police  officer, 
but  there’s  no  question  that  it 
makes  you  much  better  than 
you  could  be  without  it.  It  opens 
your  mind.  You  fit  into  the 

world  better.’ 


Billy  D. 

Prince 

Police  chief  of  Dalles,  Texas 


Lew  Enforcement  News  Interview 
by  Peter  Dodenboff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS;  A blue-ribb«i'  task 
force  of  private  dtUens  in  Dellas  recently  presented  a 
serlee  of  reconunendatioBa  regarding  law  enforcement 
■wit  criminal  justice.  As  yon  see  things,  bow  are  tboee 
recommendations  likely  to  affect  poUclBg,  not  only  in 
Dallas  but  statewide? 

PRINCE:  Well,  just  to  give  you  a little  background, 
about  a year  ago  our  Planning  and  Research  Division 
did  a major  study  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  to 
document  the  problems  that  we  saw  for  other  people 
who  maybe  didn’t  have  a full  understanding  of  what  we 
were  dealing  with.  As  a result  of  that  we  made  a presen- 
tation to  the  City  Council,  and  out  of  that  Mayor 
[Starke]  Taylor  appointed  a task  force  of  70-some-odd 
citizens,  chaired  by  a man  named  Charles  Terrell,  a 
former  City  Councilman.  They  broke  up  into  six  or  eight 
subcommittees  — on  legislative  needs,  law  enforcement 
needs,  juvenile  justice,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  so 
on.  The  recommendations  deal  primarily  with  things 
that,  from  a citizen's  viewpoint,  would  be  needed  to  help 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  maybe  help  us  in  our 
fight  against  the  criminal  element. 

The  way  I see  them  helping  us  is  that  one  of  the  things 


they're  recommending  is  increasing  the  bed  space  at  the 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections.  We  have  space  for 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 40,000  right  now.  and 
there  are  some  38,000  inmates  in  TDC.  The  task  force  ia 
anifing  that  the  Legislature  pass  a law  that  would  re- 
quire bed  space  to  be  increased  to  42,000  immediately, 
and  that  future  bed-space  ratios  remain  within  260  beds 
per  100.000  population.  That  would  at  least  give  us 
some  more  room  in  the  penitentiary  for  some  of  these 
repeat  offenders. 

Right  now  one  of  the  biggest  problems  law  enforce- 
ment faces,  here  or  anywhere  else,  is  trying  to  deal  with 
these  repeat  offenders  and  trying  to  deal  with  the  severe 
abuses  of  probation,  parole  and  overcrowding  in  the 
penal  systems.  We  send  a truckload  of  these  people 
down  to  Huntsville  and  two  truckloads  come  back. 
These  people  are  serving  shorter  and  shorter  sentences, 
so  what  it  amounts  to  is  that  we'll  catch  a burglar  after 
he's  committed  maybe  30  burglaries,  and  we'U  clear 
those  burglaries.  We'll  get  him  down  there  and  they'll 
try  him  and  he'll  probably  get  probation.  Then  we'U 
catch  t'im  again  after  he's  done  maybe  another  20  or  30. 
and  we'U  take  him  down  and  tbey'U  either  try  him  or 
they 'U  revoke  his  probation  and  he'U  go  down  for  maybe 
two  years.  Three  or  four  months  later  he's  back  because 
of  good  time  and  early  release.  So  we  can't  keep  these 
repeat  offenders  in  the  penitentiary,  and  there  is  no  such 


thing  anymore  as  swift  and  sure  punishment.  The 
system  just  totaUy  breaks  down  after  we  apprehend 
them. 

LEN:  Other  joriadlcti<ms  have  emphasised,  the  orreat 
and  pmecntion  of  repeaters,  with  any  eye  toward  at 
least  keeping  those  who  commit  the  most  dimes  off  the 
street  temporarily.  From  what  you're  saying.  I gather 
that  even  that  approach  doesn’t  work  in  Texas? 

PRINCE:  We've  done  a couple  of  special  projects  Uke 
this,  and  it  does  some  good;  tiiey  do  get  some  emphasis 
down  at  the  county.  But  that  does  not  solve  the  over- 
crowding problem,  and  there  seems  to  be  a mentaUty 
DOW,  at  the  level  where  they’re  turning  these  folks  loose, 
that  one  of  the  parole  board’s  responsibilities  is  to  con- 
trol overcrowding  in  the  prisons.  Their  primary 
thought,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  bo  pubUc  safety,  so  we 
have  a big  clash  of  views  there. 

The  problem  remains  that  no  matter  how  many  more 
we  arrest,  or  how  much  better  we  become  at  apprehen- 
sion, until  there’s  a better  way  of  handling  these  people 
after  we  catch  ’em.  to  decide  who  goes  to  prison,  who 
stays  in  prison  and  who  gets  out.  untU  some  im- 
provements are  made  in  the  system  beyond  law  enforce 
ment,  we’re  not  going  to  be  very  effective.  You  just  can’t 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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‘Time  and  again 
the  citizens  of 
Texas  have  indicated 
that  the  number-one 
thing  they  feei  their 
tax  doiiars  shouid 
be  spent  on  is 
protecting  them 
and  their  property/ 


Continued  from  Poge  9 

continue  to  handle  the  same  ones  over  and  over.  You've 
got  to  be  able  to  handle  one  of  'em  and  put  'em  aside  for  a 
while  while  you  after  another  one. 


WNVENTIONAL  WISDOM;  A Dallas  police  officer  speaks  with  a leader  of  the  Dallas  March  and  Rally 
Comndttee  to  discuss  for  protests  at  the  1984  RepubUcan  National  Convention.  Chief  Prince  says  the 
mediafoundthepoUcebandUngofproteste"borins " ^ enews 

* WMeWorkIPriolo 


LEN:  Does  the  task  force’s  report  stress  a need  for  In- 
terdepartmental communication  and  cooperation,  be- 
tween, say,  the  police,  the  prosecutors,  the  courts  and 
the  parole  boards? 

PRINCE:  It  would  be  nice  if  we  had  one  system  under 
one  head  somewhere,  but  I don't  think  lack  of  coordina- 
tion is  the  problem.  The  problem  really  is  that  we  arrest 
em,  put  'em  in  the  system,  and  the  system  is  designed 
to  try  to  get  rid  of  'em  as  fast  as  they  can.  Most  of  the 
time  getting  rid  of  'em  does  not  really  address  the  public- 
safety  needs  of  our  community.  You  put  ’em  on  proba- 
tion or  they  go  out  on  bail,  and  these  people  continue  to 
plague  law  enforcement.  It’s  a relatively  small  percen- 
tage of  people  who  account  for  70  percent  of  our  criminal 
problem.  We’ve  done  studies  here  that  show  that  of  the 
people  we  handle,  47  percent  of  them  have  been  arrested 
for  something  other  than  traffic  violations  before. 

In  addition,  the  task  force  is  addressing  the  need  for 
oral  confessions  in  Texas.  Texas  is  one  of  a very  few 
states  that  do  not  allow  oral  confessions,  s"d  we  feel 
that’s  certainly  needed,  and  so  does  this  group  of 
citizens.  So  they  're  recommending  that  oral  confessioos 
be  permitted  in  Texas,  they're  recommending  that  the 
bed  space  be  increased,  they’re  recommending  that 
juveniles  who  are  16  or  older  who  commit  very  serious 
and  violent  crimes  be  automatically  taken  before  the 
judge  for  consideration  and  certification  as  an  adult,  to 
get  them  off  the  street.  They  also  have  recommenda- 
tions there  for  additional  drug  abuse  control,  drug  abuse 
training  and  prevention.  They  have  provisions  in  there 
for  homeowners  who  are  going  to  get  breaks  on  their 
homeowner’s  insurance  for  taking  crime-prevention 
steps.  They’ve  asked  for  a revision  of  the  law  which 
would  let  building  inspectors  and  people  other  than  the 
police  do  some  of  the  inspecting  requirements,  freeing 
up  our  officers  to  handle  emergency  situations. 

They've  got  a real  good  package,  with  about  1 7 recom- 
mendations, and  all  of  ’em  are  very  helpful.  They  want 
to  modify  the  exclusionary  rule  to  try  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  technicalities  that  ere  often  thrown  in  the  way  of 
justice.  If  we  can  most  of  these  done  it’ll  be  a big  help  to 
law  enforcement  in  the  next  few  years. 


Boarding  the  bandwagon 

LEN:  Apparently  there  are  150  or  so  cities  throughout 
the  state  that  have  endorsed  the  taskforce's  recommen- 
dations. Does  that  give  you  any  greater  optimism  as  to 
the  chances  of  these  recommendations  being  adopted 
by  the  Legislature? 

PRINCE:  I’m  very  encouraged  because  we  have  an  ear- 
ly start,  we  have  a drum  roll  at  the  beginning  now,  and  I 
think  that  by  January  of  '87  that  drum  roll  will  be  very 
loud  and  very  widespread  throughout  Texas.  I’ve  just 
signed  letters  to  all  the  police  chiefs  in  Texas,  cities  of 
26,000  population  and  above,  and  all  of  the  police  chiefs 
in  my  immediate  area  here,  sending  them  information 
regardiitg  this  and  other  criminal  justice  reform  that  we 
feel  is  needed.  We're  asking  all  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies, all  police  associations,  sheriffs'  associations, 
district  attorneys'  associations  and  police  chiefs 
throughout  Texas  to  become  involved  now,  to  begin  to 
get  the  citizens  enlightened  about  this  problem,  and  to 
get  the  citizens  organized  so  that  in  January  the 
Legislature  will  receive  a very  clear,  grass-roots 
message  about  the  desire  of  Texas  citizens  to  have 
criminal  justice  changed  to  take  care  of  the  victim  for  a 
while.  I 'm  very  optimistic  that  we’re  going  to  have  some 
success.  The  task  force  that  just  gave  its  recommenda- 
tions Wednesday  is  considering  that  Wednesday  was 
the  beginning  of  their  job,  not  the  end.  They’re  going  to 
follow  this  through  and  monitor  these  things  and  try  to 
m^e  sure  that  something  happens.  So  they're  not  just 
going  to  file  this  away  like  a lot  of  reports  and  let  it 
gather  dust.  I really  think  we  can  have  an  effect.  If  we 
don  t this  time,  we've  missed  the  best  chance  we’ve  ever 
had. 


LEN:  Is  there  any  likelihood  that  these  proposals  might 
become  a kind  of  political  football  during  upcoming 
election  campaigns? 


LEN:  When  your  Planning  and  Research  Division 
began  work  on  what  ultimately  became  this  task  force 
and  Its  report,  was  there  any  notion  that  it  would 
become  quite  so  sprawling  a proposition? 

PRINCE:  We  had  no  idea  where  they  would  go.  This  was 
a group  of  citizens  and  we  did  not  know  what  they  would 
come  up  with  or  what  their  recommendations  would  bo. 
The  thing  that  was  really  encouraging  to  me,  having 
been  in  law  enforcement  here  in  Dallas  for  21  years  now, 
is  that  within  about  46  days  I sat  and  listened  to  some  of 
the  subcommittee  reports  coming  back,  and  they  began 
to  sound  like  police  locker  room  talk.  When  they  defined 
the  problems,  they  were  already  sounding  like  police  of- 
ficers. It  didn’t  take  ’em  very  long  to  zero  in  on  where  the 
problems  were,  and  ironically  they  were  the  same  prob- 
lems that  we’ve  been  fussin’  about  for  years. 


PRINCE:  We're  contacting  not  only  the  existing 
legislators  in  Austin  but  also  the  people  who  are  running 
for  office,  trying  to  get  commitments  from  them  to  sup- 
port this  criminal  justice  reform.  I believe  that  we’re go- 
ing to  be  very  successfuL  I'm  going  to  be  very  disap- 
pointed if  some  major  changes  dont  occur  next  year. 

LEN:  It's  that  good  a package  that  politicians  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  oppose  it? 

PRINCE:  I just  can’t  picture  a politician  opposing  law 
enforcement  and  what’s  good  for  this  state  and  this  city, 
especially  in  light  of  all  the  polls  indicating  that  law  and 
order  and  good,  strong  law  enforcement  are  the  number- 
one  priority  for  the  public.  Across  Texas  we've  had 
numerous  polls  indicating  that  the  citizens  of  this  state 
want  more  prison  space,  and  they  want  these  people 
locked  up  and  kept  away,  and  they’re  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  We’re  going  to  commission  another  poll  out  of  Sam 
Houston  Stete  University,  whereby  we  will  gather 
documentation  as  to  the  citizens’  feelings  regarding 
this,  and  that'll  be  submitted  with  our  package. 


LEN:  Task  force  recommendations  invariably  cost 
money  to  implement,  and  of  course  the  oil  economy  has 
not  been  kind  to  Texas  in  recent  months.  Might  that 
have  any  impact  on  the  chances  of  expensive  proposals, 
such  as  expanding  prison  space,  being  adopt^? 

PI^INCE:  Obviously  one  of  the  main  things  that’s  going 
to  be  on  the  Legislature’s  mind  is  financing  govern- 
ment. because  of  the  reduction  in  oil  prices  and  other 
things.  But  time  and  again  the  citizens  of  Texas  have  in- 
dicated that  the  numbw-one  thing  they  feel  their  tax 
dollars  should  be  spent  on  is  protecting  them  and  their 
property.  Although  I 'm  not  familiar  with  the  intricacies 
of  state  budgetmg,  I do  know  from  budgets  in  general 
that  there  is  some  room  to  shift  priorities  and  to  move 
some  dollars  around.  Our  people  in  Austin  should  take  a 
real  close  look  at  what  they’re  spending  money  for  now, 
and  I think  they  need  to  shift  it  into  a priority  for  law 

enforcement  and  improved  criminaljustice  next  year.  If 
they  get  down  to  their  last  dollar  in  Austin.  I believe 
that  dollar  should  be  spent  on  public  safety,  and  I rhink 
this  community  and  this  stete  believe  that  too. 

Firm  and  folksy 

LEN:  An  article  that  accompanied  your  appdntment 
In’82  suggested  that  you  would  be  taking  a different  ap- 
proach to  internal  discipline  than  the  “iron-fisted”  style 
of  your  predecessor.  Subsequently  a local  paper  ap- 
plauded you  for  taking  a strict  and  consistent  stand  on 
disciplinary  matters.  Is  there  that  much  of  a difference 
between  your  own  style  in  this  respect  and  that  of 
former  CUef  King? 


PRINCE:  I believe  the  words  I used  was  that  I was  go- 
ing to  be  more  ’’folksy”  in  terms  of  internal  dealings 
with  officers.  What  I’ve  tried  to  do  here  is  to  have  a 
higher  visibility  within  the  department.  I've  tried  to  use 
more  staffing  within  the  department  in  terms  of  rule 
changes  and  modifications,  whether  we’re  dealing  with 
chase  policies,  shooting  policies,  choking  policies  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  We’ve  set  up  methods  where  we 
send  out  these  proposed  drafts  and  let  our  street  officers 
have  input  on  them.  Then  we  get  ’em  back  and  we  look  at 
’em  and  we  modify  ’em  and  we  listen  to  these  people  out 
on  the  street.  I’ve  really  taken  a strong  approach, 
philosophically  and  by  my  actions,  to  try  to 
demonsteate  that  our  patrol  officers  on  the  street  are  the 
most  important  part  of  this  police  department.  I’ve 
noticed  clearly  in  the  last  two  years  that  far  fewer  of- 
ficers are  in  this  office  to  be  disciplined  today  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  this  department.  I may  have  one  every 
six  weeks  in  here.  In  my  first  year  or  so  in  office  we  prob- 
ably had  one  a week  in  here. 

I promoted  186  people  in  four  years  to  sergeant, 
lieutenant,  captain  or  deputy  chief,  and  every  one  of  ’em 
has  had  this  speech  that  I give  to  let  them  know  what 
my  philosophy  is  and  where  I want  us  to  go  in  the 
department.  The  speech  centers  on  three  major  areas  of 
my  values  as  to  how  we  ought  to  handle  this  organiza- 
tion. One  of  those  areas  is  how  we  handle  our  people  — 
positive  supervision.  Basically  it  deals  with  setting  the 
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proper  atmosphere  and  environment  so  that  people  feel 
good  about  coming  to  work  and  about  belonging  to  this 
organization,  and  that  we  treat  'em  and  we  act  like  wo 
are  the  number-one  police  department  in  the  country, 
and  not  just  talk  about  it.  The  sergeant  or  supervisor 
should  probe  for  problems  each  day,  have  a lot  of 
hallway  conversations  with  people,  a lot  of  informal  con- 
tact with  'em.  and  constantly  ask  ’em.  “How's  it  going? 
Anything  1 can  do  to  help  you  do  your  job  better?"  And 
then  not  only  to  try  to  get  problems  resolved  but  follow 
up  in  a few  days  to  make  sure  that  they  were  resolved 
and  they  stay  resolved.  An  example  I use  is  that  many  of 
our  command  people  have  desks,  and  if  we  took  a sledge 
harder  and  popped  the  middle  of  their  desks  and  made 
a big  hole  in  it  where  they  used  to  do  their  paperwork, 
they'd  want  that  fixed.  I point  out  to  these  people  that 
am  going  to  be  supervising  and  commanding  field  of- 
ficers that  that  automobile  they  work  in  eight  hours  a 
day  is  their  desk:  that’s  their  workplace.  It's  extremely 
important  to  ’em.  and  when  we  have  a problem  with  it 
we  have  to  fix  it  for  'em  or  it ’ll  affect  their  morale.  I could 
give  you  a list  of  20  or  30  little  things  that  we've  done 
that  combine  to  make  morale  better  than  it’s  ever  been. 
Our  supervisors  are  doing  a better  job  than  they  ve  ever 
done.  too.  We're  not  where  I want  us  to  be  yet.  but  we’re 
definitely  headed  in  the  direction  that  I want  us  to  head 
in. 

Now.  in  addition  to  positive  supervision  and  problem- 
solving. the  third  main  area  is  in  how  we  treat  citizens. 
What  I teU  ’em  there  is  that  I want  them  to  supervise 
their  people  in  such  a way  that  we  treat  people  with 
dignity  and  respect,  and  that  we  basically  follow  the 
golden  r^e  — that  we  treat  people  like  we’d  want  to  be 
treated  if  they  were  in  uniform  and  had  the  badge  and 
gun  and  authority  and  we  didn't.  And  they  should  never 
forget  what  it’s  like  when  they  look  in  the  rev-view  mir- 
ror and  see  those  flashing  red  lights.  There’s  intimida- 
tion and  a real  powerless  feeling  that  comes  into  a per- 
son when  they  see  that.  I don’t  care  who  they  are.  it's 
just  natural.  It  s up  to  the  officer  to  present  a very  pr<y 
fessional  image  and  approach  in  the  way  he  acts  and 
what  he  says  to  citizens  when  be  talks  to  ’em.  We’ve 
done  extensive  human  relations  training  in  our  academy 
to  try  to  emphasize  to  our  officers  that  we  want  them  to 
look  just  as  hard  for  somebody  to  help  as  they  do  for 
someone  toput  in  jaiL  I really  believe  that  that’s 
Ust  year  our  workload  went  up  16  percent.  We  went 
from  608.000  calls  dispatched  to  about  712.000.  and  at 
the  same  time  our  complaints  went  down  5 percent. 
There’s  a 20  percent  swing  there.  I'm  just  amazed  that 
the  number  of  complaints  we  get  is  so  low.  and  it’s  stUl 
going  down.  This  year  we’re  down  about  6 percent 
again.  There’s  a sense  I get.  in  all  the  little  things  that  I 
monitor,  that  basically  morale  is  as  good  as  it’s  ever 
been,  that  we  have  the  strongest  community  support 
that  we’ve  ever  had  and  that  it’s  getting  better  all  the 
time. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  here  has  done  five  trend- 
line surveys,  accurate  to  within  five  percent,  of  com- 
munity attitudes  toward  governmental  institutions  in 
Dallas.  They  stack  us  up  against  the  City  Council,  the 
dty  manager's  office,  the  library,  the  schools  and  other 
institutions,  and  in  all  five  of  these  surveys  in  the  last 
four  years  the  Dallas  Police  Department  has  come  out  as 
the  most  highly  regarded  governmental  agency  in  this 
area  — and  not  just  by  a little  bit.  We  usually  beat  the 
next  closest  one  by  over  20  percentage  points.  So  all  of 
these  things  tell  me  that  we’re  doing  a pretty  good  job. 

We  have  a Park.  Walk  and  Talk  program  where  officers 
got  out  of  their  vehicles  66.000  times  last  year  and 
walked  for  16  to  40  minutes,  just  tpHting  to  people  out 
from  behind  the  windshield. 


LEN:  You’re  also  a big  advocate  of  productivity  la  the 
department.  Have  productivity  levels  generally  re- 
mained consistent  with  the  addition  of  all  these  new  pro- 
grams? 

PRINCE:  What  we've  done  there  is  we’ve  shifted  over 
100  people  from  desk  jobs  and  inside,  non-police  type 
work  back  to  the  street.  The  rule  of  thumb  we  used  was 
that  when  we  find  an  officer  inaide  on  a job  we  ask  if  it’s  a 
badge-and-gun  type  job.  If  not.  we’ve  tried  to  shift  ’em 
back  and  put  ’em  into  a crime  patrol  or  more  of  a law  en- 
forcement type  job.  We've  automated  our  reporting 
eyetem  to  a direc^entry  reporting  system  where  we  go 
straight  into  the  computer  with  all  of  our  reports.  We 
have  a DEARS  program,  a direct  entry  arrest  system, 
whereby  all  of  our  arrest  information  goes  directly  into 
the  computer.  We’ve  set  it  up  so  that  other  reports  that 
are  needed,  like  affidavits  of  prosecution  and  things  like 
that,  are  printed  out  automatically  by  the  computer  so 
that  it  reduces  duplication  and  extra  efforts  at  report 
writing.  Right  now  we’re  testing  cellular  telephones  in 
some  squad  cars  to  find  out  what  applicatione  these 
phones  are  going  to  have,  and  we’re  finding  some  real 
good  success  there.  We’ll  be  putting  mobile  digital  ter- 
minals in  all  of  our  squad  cars  starting  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  we’re  trying  to  get  funding  for  APIS,  the 
automated  fingerprint  identification  system,  which’ll 
go  in  hopefully  within  the  next  two  years. 

What  we’re  trying  todo  is  to  remain  on  the  top  edge  of 
technology,  we’re  trying  to  remain  progressive,  and 


of  Dallas 


PRINCE;  The  college  requirement  ia  a little  misleading 
m t^t  we’re  the  beat  educated  major  police  department 
m the  United  States  right  now.  We  have  over  1,100  of 
cm  officers  with  bachelor’s  degrees,  about  76  master's 
degrees  and  several  Ph.D.’s.  The  average  college  hours 
per  new  rookie  entering  our  academy  over  the  last  four 
year*  has  been  90  to  100  hwire.  so  the  average  educaUon 
of  our  officers  is  going  up  aU  the  time.  We  won  that 
lawsuit  in  Federal  court,  which  upheld  our  right  to  re- 
quire 46  hours  of  coUege.  This  has  not  a detrimental  ef- 
feet  on  our  ability  to  hire  minoriUee.  Here  again,  we're 
Juet  like  most  major  departments  in  that  we're  still  hav- 
ing Rouble  getting  as  many  minoriiiee  as  we’d  like.  We 
go  all  over  the  country  recruiting  minorities,  and  that's 
all  we  reenut  when  we  leave  Dallas.  In  1992  we  had 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  142  black  of- 
fiws  and  we  now  have  over  226.  We  had  92  or  93 
Hispanic  officers,  and  today  we  have  somewhere  in  the 
neighborho<^  of  120  or  so.  Minority  strength  today  is 
about  16  point  something  percent,  and  we've  grown  In 
the  last  four  years  at  about  one  percent  a year  in  our 
minority  strength.  If  you  chart  this  out  from  where 
we  ve  been  to  where  we're  going,  you  can  project  that 
eventuaUy  we’re  going  to  have  a 20  to  26  percent  ratio  of 
mmorities  in  the  department.  We’re  getting  there;  we're 
gradually  increasing  each  year. 

LEN:  A Dumber  of  other  departmeota  have  shied  away 
from  requiring  college  credits  before  joining  the 
academy,  preferring  instead  to  offer  salary  incentlvee  to 


We  [should]  treat  people  like  we’d  want  to  be  treated  If 
they  were  In  uniform  and  had  the  badge  and  gun  and 
authority  and  we  didn’t’ 


we’re  trying  to  make  sure  that  we  make  the  best  use  of 
the  officers  we  have  so  that  we  can  in  good  conscience 
ask  for  more  if  we  need  ’em.  We've  built  several  new 
substations,  we've  got  money  fora  study  of  a,new  head- 
quarters building  and  we  have  money  for  land  acquisi- 
Uon  for  a brand  new  training  academy,  pistol  range  and 
driving  course.  When  we  get  through  with  all  of  this,  in 
about  three  or  four  years.  we'U  be  in  excellent  shape  for 
the  next  20  years.  And.  of  course,  all  of  these  things  heb 
morale. 


LEN:  At  the  time  of  your  appointment  the  departmeut 
was  around  100  officers  under  authorized  strength.  Has 
this  shortage  since  been  taken  care  of? 

PRINCE:  We  still  need  some  more  officers.  We  got  so 
far  behmd  for  about  a 10-year  period  that  we  were  really 
at  a very  critical  pomt,  and  we  haven't  recovered  from 
that  yet.  When  I took  over  we  had  somethmg  like  1 .948 
actual  sworn  officers:  today  we  have  about  2,176.  We 
have  grown  considerably,  and  we’ve  solved  our  inability 
to  hire  poUce  officers.  We’re  now  hiring  all  they'U  give 
us.  and  we  re  growmg  a t a rate  of  61  additional  officers  a 
year. 

LEN:  So  all  of  what  you've  achieved  in  service  and  pro- 
ductivity has  been  done  in  spite  of  manpower  shortages 
when  compared  to  a growing  population? 


LEN:  You  make  it  sound  like  a marked  change  from  the 
way  matters  stood  before  you  became  police  chief. 
Would  that  be  coirect? 

PRINCE;  I feel  tike  they  are.  Of  course,  I have  a biased 
viewpomt.  but  my  feeling  is  that  the  officers  worked  the 
Republican  convention  m '84  and  did  a superb  job.  We 
got  accolades  nationally  and  worldwide.  Opinion  shifted 
toward  Dallas  as  bemg  a first-class  place  to  live.  The 
press  was  really  bored  with  it.  We  didn't  have  an  inci- 
dent. We  helped  to  change  the  image  of  this  city,  the 
police  department  did.  We’ve  handled  all  kinds  of  trying 
and  touchy  situations  and  came  out  as  true  profea- 
sionals,  not  only  m my  opinion  but  m the  opinion  of 
other  people  who've  watched  us. 


PRINCE:  Well,  workload  growth  was  16  percent  last 
year,  and  we  had  a 3 percent  mcrease  m people.  We're 
stUl  not  over  the  hump,  but  I think  it's  gomg  to  turn 
around.  I’m  hoping  that  sometime  tUs  year  our 
workload  may  peak  out  and  start  back  down.  If  that 
happens,  and  if  we  can  stay  with  our  staffing  pUns  and 
our  growth.  we’U  reach  a pomt  where  we'U  have  more 
time  to  d^  with  the  quality  of  mvestigations  and  deal 
with  quality  of  poUce  work.  Right  now  we’re  just  trying 
to  manage  the  quantity. 

College  material 

LEN:  The  manpower  iuus  seems  to  beg  the  question  of 
recruitment,  which  was  addressed  In  a court  dedsion 
about  two  years  ago  dealing  with  the  department's  re- 
quirement of  45  coUege  credJta  for  rookie  cope.  Did  that 
dedsion  b any  way  affect  your  abUlty  to  recnilt  officers 
In  sufficient  numbere,  and  particularly  minority 
recrulte? 


officers  who  go  to  coUege  while  In  service.  Why  did  the 
Dallas  poUce  take  the  approach  that  It  did? 

PRINCE:  We  believe  that  46  hours  is  just  a bare 
minimum.  I wish  we  could  pay  enough  that  we  could  re- 
quire a bachelor's  degree.  But  we  also  have  a coUege  in- 
centive program,  a tuition-reimbursement  program, 
which  encourages  people  after  they're  on  board  to  con- 
tmue  their  education.  We  pay  8100  a month  extra  to 
anyone  who  has  a bachelor’s  degree. 

LEN:  Did  your  own  coUege  backgronad  have  an  Impact 
on  your  thluking  regardiug  the  value  of  coUege  for  your 
officers? 

PRINCE:  Yes  it  did.  You  may  not  absolutely  have  to 
have  coUege  to  be  a police  officer,  but  there 'e  noquesUon 
tlmt  coUege  makes  you  much  better  than  you  could  be 
without  it.  What  it  does  for  you  is  it  opens  your  mmd, 
and  it  causes  you  to  be  more  receptive  to  different  view- 
points and  types  of  people.  A police  officer's  job  really 
involves  dealmg  with  people  and  all  their  different  pro- 
bleme.  We  deal  with  the  lower  five  percent  - the  drunks, 
the  ne’er-do-weUs.  the  down-and-oute  and  the  criminals, 
all  of  the  bad  parts  of  our  society  — and  then  in  30 
mmutea  we  may  be  dealmg  with  the  upper  crust.  So  it 
really  takes  a person  with  a well-rounded  view  of  our 
society  and  of  themaelves.  A person  who's  educated  has 
more  self<onfidence  about  their  abUitiee,  they  know 
more  about  the  world  around  them  and  they  know  more 
about  society  and  human  nature,  so  ell  those  courses 
that  you  take  m coUege  really  help  you  be  a better  police 
officer,  or  juet  a better  dtizen.  You  fit  toto  the  world  bet- 
ter today  if  you  're  educated,  and  that  certainly  applies 
to  police  officers. 

Clean  as  a whistle 

LEN:  That  same  court  ruling  also  affirmed  a standard 
regarding  marijuana  use  by  reenilte.  Is  there  any  Unger- 
Ing  concern  on  your  part,  ae  there  appeare  to  be  in  other 
departmeota,  that  drug  use  is  a problem  among  your  of- 
ficers? 

PRINCE:  What  you  have  to  go  by  there  is  evidence  — 
police  officers  are  trained  to  go  by  the  evidence  — and  I 
have  no  evidence  that  that's  a problem  in  our  depart- 
ment. Now  I'm  not  naive  enough  to  think  that  we  may 
not  have  isolated  cases  where  someone  may  be  involved 
Contloued  on  Page  14 
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must  now  add  to  ita  profits  from 

convicted  ones? 

Will  all  of  this  coat  less?  The 
first  experiences  in  Tennessee 
show  cost  overruns  of  8200,000. 
Who  will  foot  that  bill?  Will  the 
prison  be  more  efficient!)  run? 
Correctional  training,  from  the 
newly  hired  correction  officer  to 
the  highest  administrator  or 
warden,  is  extraordinarily  com- 
plex. In  Tennessee,  during  the 
course  of  one  year,  three  different 
administrators  had  to  be  hired, 
each  lasting  not  long  enough  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  upper 
echelons  of  the  staff  and  the  pro- 
blems of  the  prison, 

It  should  be  further  noted  that 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities  and 
low  social-class  whites  are 
disproportionately  represented  in 
the  American  prison  population. 
Today  they  are  under  the  care  and 
control  of  a government  in  which 
blacks.  Hispanics  and  others  are 


Manpower  shortage  fuels 
3 f 3 i I U T6  ^ uthority  overtime  woe 


gaining  a small  share  of  power,  at 
least  a foothold.  Corporate 
America  is  upper-class  white.  On- 
ly a few  of  its  hirelings  are  minori- 
ty people.  Privatization  places  in 
the  hands  of  the  haves  a tool  to  ex- 
ploit and  further  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  have- 
nots. 

There  are  other  issues  in  the 
dangerous  policy  of  privatization. 
Can  a juror  who  owns  stock  in  a 
company  that  is  in  the  prisons- 
for-profit  business  be  challenged 
because  a verdict  of  guilt  is  to  the 
juror  s pecuniary  interst?  Who 
will  be  responsible  if  there  is  a 
lawsuit  won  by  a convict  who  con- 
vinces a court  that  he  has  been 
subjected  to  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment?  How  can  innovation 
be  expected  from  a contractor 
who  will  not  offer  one  iota  more 
than  the  contract  calls  for  and 
who  does  not  have  even  the 
limited  flexibility  of  the  state  and 
national  correctional  programs? 


What  influence  will  privatiza- 
tion have  on  therapeutic  and 
parole  programs?  And  have  we 
learned  nothing  from  the  ex- 
posures of  overcharges  in  which 
the  government  has  paid 
preposterous  prices  to  private 
contractors  for  ashtrays,  toilet 
seats  and  private  transportation 
by  air  between  an  executive's 
home  and  place  of  business? 

The  criminal  justice  system  is 
often  depicted  as  a funnel.  There 
are  many  crimes,  fewer  reported, 
still  fewer  cleared  by  arrest.  Of 
the  people  arrested,  the  number 
prosecuted  is  still  lower.  Of  these, 
there  is  a decrease  in  the  number 
found  guilty,  and  then  a large 
drop  to  those  actually  entering 
jails  or  prisons  to  serve  time. 

We  suggest  that  privatization 
will  not  be  a funnel  but  a tunnel; 
and  that  Wall  Street  firms  and 
their  subsidiaries  in  this  profit- 
making  business  are  the  dark 
blight  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
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The  terrorist’s  best  friend 
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would  move  swiftly  to  stop  the 
importation  and  domestic  pro- 
duction of  this  new  breed  of  hwd- 
gun.  But  President  Reagan's 
staunch  stand  against  inter- 
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national  terrorism  is  second  only 
to  his  opposition  to  handgun  con- 
trol — of  any  type. 

Thankfully,  New  York 
Democratic  Reps.  Robert  J. 
Mrazek  and  Ted  Weiss  place  the 
public's  welfare  over  the  hand- 
gun-industry's private  concerns. 
Recognizing  that  handgun  manu- 
facturers have  never  been  known 
for  their  social  conscience. 
Mrazek  and  Weiss  are  co- 
sponsors of  the  Terrorist 
Firearms  Prevention  Act  of  1986. 

The  bill  would  require  that  any 
new  line  of  firearm  marketed  in 
the  United  States  after  Jan.  1, 
1966,  be  readily  detectable  by 
standard  security  devices  such  as 
X-ray  machines  and  metal  detec- 


tors. The  bill  is  pending  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

As  hazardous  as  it  may  be,  the 
Clock  17  is  merely  the  Sputnik  of 
plastic  handguns.  As  technology 
improves,  this  new  generation  of 
handgun  can  only  advance  to  the 
point  where  it  will  be  virtually  in- 
visible to  standard  security 
devices. 

In  the  same  way  that  inexpen- 
sive, easily  concealable  Saturday- 
night  specials  are  best  suited  for 
criminal  use.  technology  has  now 
given  us  a category  of  handgun 
ideal  for  terrorists  intent  on  in- 
vading our  airliners,  public 
buildings  and  government  of- 
fices: the  hijacker  special. 
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Authority  police  has  been  in  the 
grip  of  a manpower  shortage 
which,  along  with  contract  rules 
governing  strictly  voluntary 
overtime  work,  has  ^owed  super- 
visors to  accumulate  enormous 
amounts  of  overtime  pay. 

According  to  Evangelista,  the 
unions  that  represent  both  police 
officers  and  supervisors  have 
been  raising  the  manpower- 
shortage  issue  since  as  far  back  as 
1973.  "We  do  not  have  enough  of 
a work  force  to  cover  all  these 
posts  and  the  Port  Authority  has 
been  telling  us  for  years  and  years 
that  that  is  a management 
perogative."  he  said. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Port 
Authority  has  not  taken  any 
steps  to  hire  new  recruits  and  pro- 
mote new  supervisors.  According 
to  DeGeneste,  his  agency  has 
been  hiring  an  average  of  60  new 
officers  per  class  since  the  beginn- 
ing of  1986.  "We’re  packing  in 
police  recruita  to  adjust  the  police 
officer  overtime,”  he  said. 

DeGeneste  is  also  trying  to 
build  up  the  agency's  central 
police  pool  so  that  it  will  be  easier 
to  replace  sick  or  vacationing  of- 
ficers with  others  who  would  be 
paid  straight  time.  For  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  central 
pool  has  only  had  about  30  of- 
ficers, but  DeGeneste  hopes  to 
boost  that  figure  up  to  160  by  the 
beginning  of  next  year.  Of  course, 
he  conceded,  there  are  some  situa- 
tions that  call  for  a saturation  of 
officers.  In  those  cases,  which 
cannot  always  be  predicted,  he 
said  it  is  often  impossible  to 
replace  officers  on  straight  time. 

In  terms  of  promotions, 
DeGeneste  said  the  logjam  in  the 
detective  ranks  has  been  broken, 
and  he  hopes  to  have  a 
lieutenant's  roster  made  up  by 
July.  "We  had  a iieutentant's 
written  examination  at  the  end  of 
last  year  and  are  in  the  appeal  pro- 
cess right  now.  We  are  going  to 
have  the  oral  examination  within 
the  next  six  weeks."  he  said. 

The  sergeant’s  examination, 
however,  will  take  a bit  longer. 
"When  you  have  potentially  800 
people  who  can  take  this 
sergeant’s  test,  that  in  itself 
takes  a long  time.  I can’t  see  us 
able  to  fill  the  sergeant  rank  until 
the  end  of  the  year  or  early  in 
1987,"  he  said. 

As  Evangelista  sees  matters, 
however,  if  were  not  for  the  news 
media  breaking  the  overtime 
story,  the  unions  would  still  be 
"begging  (the  Port  Authority)  to 
put  more  people  on." 

Perhape  the  biggeet  bone  of 
contention  between  the  unions 
and  the  Port  Authority  is  the 


voluntary  overtime  policy. 
DeGeneste  said  the  agency  is 
negotiating  to  put  a cap  on  over- 
time and  revoke  the  voluntary 
overtime  procedure.  At  present, 
an  officer  does  not  have  to  work 
overtime  if  he  doesn't  wish  to. 
There  are  some  officers, 
DeGeneste  said,  who  have  never 
worked  overtime. 

The  unions,  Evangelista  said, 
believe  that  overtime  should  re- 
main voluntary.  "You  take  Lieut. 
Smith,  he  is  more  available 
because  he  has  weekends  off  and 
many  lieutenants  do  not  want  to 
give  up  the  few  Sundays  that  they 
may  have  off.  This  particular 
lieutenant  has  every  Sunday  off 
so  he  is  more  apt  to  want  work  one 
Sunday  and  take  another  Sunday 
off,”  Evangelista  noted. 

Lieut.  Smith  works  out  of  an  of- 
fice at  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  super- 
vising police  activities  at  ail  six  of 
of  the  Port  Authority's  bridges 
and  tunnels  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  DeGeneste  and 
others  have  praised  Smith  as  a 
hard  worker  and  a tough  shift 
commander. 

One  factor  contributing  to  the 
overtime  problem,  DeGeneste 
argues,  is  that  the  Port  Authority 
police  cannot  easily  transfer 
supervisors  from  one  assignment 
to  another  due  to  the  specializa- 
tion inherent  in  policing  facilities 
as  different  as  airports,  rail  lines, 
bridges,  tunnels  and  office 
buildings.  But  Evangelista 
disagrees,  maintaining  that  just 
because  a lieutenant  works  tun- 
nels and  bridges  doesn’t  mean  a 
lieutenant  from  another  branch  of 
Port  Authority  cannot  fill  in. 

"They  are  not  managing  the 
overtime  as  it  should  be 
managed,"  said  Evangelista.  "It 
is  because  of  their  poor  manage- 
ment that  we  are  being  the 
scapegoats." 

DeGeneste  is  puzzled  by  the 
public  outcry  over  the  overtime 
earnings  of  officers  such  as  Lieut. 
Smith.  If  in  some  way  these 
supervisors  were  abusing  the 
system,  he  said,  then  the  uproar 
might  be  understandable.  "An  in- 
dividual like  Lieut.  Smith  is  there 
when  we  need  him.  It's  unfair  to 
single  someone  out  who’s  work- 
ing overtime  because  he's  needed, 
he's  requested  and  he’s  not  forced 
to  work,  but  he’s  there." 

Evangelista  is  convinced  that  j 
the  overtime  situation  will 
stabilize  with  the  hiring  of  new  ' 
recruits  and  the  promotion  of  new 
detectives  and  supervisors.  He 
added  that  it  is  not  the  union  posi- 
tion to  have  an  officer  working 
numerous  hours  of  overtime.  "We 
want  an  individual  to  have  a life 
style." 
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Sidney  Cohen  is  a well-known 
expert  and  wnter  on  substance 
abuse,  and  his  second  volume  in 
this  series  is  an  attempt  to  update 
the  first  volume  with  summaries 
of  recent  research  findings.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  cocaine,  alcohol  and 
marijuana,  and  this  review  will 


focus  mainly  on  those  three  por- 
tions. 

Because  of  the  increased  public 
concern  about  cocaine,  this  sec- 
ond volume  includes  commen- 
surately  increased  coverage  of  the 
abuse  of  this  substance.  Contrary 
to  some  earlier  findings,  Cohen 
contends  that  both  tolerance  and 
physical  dependence  occur 
among  cocaine  users,  especially 
among  those  who  inject  or  smoke 
cocaine.  In  general.  Cohen  seems 
pessimistic  about  the  cocaine 
problem,  Intravenous  injection 
and  smoking,  which  give  more  in- 
tense and  quicker  highs,  is  replac- 
ing sniffing.  The  price  of  cocaine 
may  be  going  down  while  street 
quality  is  going  up.  "This  is  an 
ominous  development”  he  writes, 
because  high  cost  was  a major 


deterrent  to  heavy  cocaine  use.  If 
the  price  falls  significantly,  large 
numbers  of  people  who  were 
previously  kept  out  of  the  market 
“will  be  able  to  experience  the  in- 
itial highs  and  the  eventual  lows 
of  cocaine.” 

Testing  for  marijuana  use  and 
the  impact  of  that  drug  on  learn- 
ing and  motivation  are  discussed, 
as  is  the  controversial  use  of  mari- 
juana to  alleviate  some  of  the 
debilitating  symptoms  of  chemo- 
therapy. The  author  predicts  that 
marijuana  will  eventually  be  pro- 
ven to  be  a carcinogen.  The 
negative  effects  of  use  on  male 
and  female  reproductive  func- 
tions are  outlined,  and  Cohen 
strongly  cautions  pregnant 
women  not  to  use  marijuana. 

The  sections  on  alcohol  include 


Disorganized  look  at  the  problem 
of  organized  crime  in  America 


Organized  Crime  in  America. 

By  Jay  Aibanese. 

Anderson  Publishing  Company, 
1985. 

136  pp.  $11.95  )pb). 


By  Thomas  G.  Eynon 
Professor  of  Sociology 

Southern  Illioois  University 
Carbondale.  111. 

This  little  paperback  is  divided 
into  seven  chapters,  including  an 
introduction,  that  discuss  the 
history,  'litics.  structure,  in- 
vest:,atic.i  and  prosecution  of 
organized  crime,  among  other 
thi  ,es.  The  book  proceeds  from 
th-  author's  position  that 
"because  much  of  what  is  written 
about  organized  crime  is  based  on 
heresay  evidence  or  mere  exten- 
sions of  ideology,  there  is  a need 
for  objective  and  detailed  infor- 
mation that  meets  a high  stan- 
dard of  proof.”  Unfortunately, 
however.  Aibanese  fails  to  tell  us 
how  or  where  to  get  the  valid  in- 
formation, or  in  many  cases  to 
provide  it  himself,  so  we  are  left 
wondering  how  to  draw 
reasonable  conclusions  about  this 
topic. 

The  first  86  pages  seem  to  be  an 
exercise  in  debunking  and 
trivialixing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment’s efforts  to  combat  organ- 
ized crime.  The  authors  asserts 
that  there  exists  . .no  evidence 
of  the  alien  conspiracy  claimed  to 
exist  by  the  Kefauver 
Committee.'’  “No  evidence  was 
ever  produced,"  he  continues, 
“that  the  incident  was  more  th*n 
a gathering  of  66  men. . .never- 
theless many  people  continue  to 
see  the  Apalacbin  incident  as 
evidence  of  an  organized  con- 
spiracy of  Italian-American 
criminais. . . ." 

Aibanese  notes  the  willingness 
of  Senate  investigators  to  accept 
the  often  uncorroborated 
testimony  of  mob  stool  pigeon 


Joe  Valachi,  citing  Dwight 
Smith's  explanation  that  "The 
subcommittee  wanted  to  hear 
what  Valachi  told  them"  — all  of 
which  suggests.  Aibanese  argues. 

"a  pre-existing  ideological  posi- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  about 
the  nature  of  organized  crime, 
which  was  reflected  in  subse- 
quent legislation." 

In  fact,  Aibanese  goes  on  to 
note,  "The  available  objective 
evidence  has  continually  eroded 
the  basis  for  any  belief  in  such  a 
criminal  organization." 

One  is  forced  to  wonder  just 
how  non-ideological  or  objective 
the  author  himself  is,  in  the 
absence  of  any  supporting  data 
for  his  assertions  that  “meet  the 
high  standard  of  proof." 

The  author  continues  his 
assessment  by  stating  that  “Ob- 
viously, if  no  nationwide  con- 
spiracy exists,  the  need  for  these 
Federal  laws  is  eliminated.”  The 
laws  that  can  be  eliminated  are 
the  laws  relating  to  wire-tapping, 
witness  immunity  ft’om  prosecu- 
tion in  order  to  compel  them  to 
testify,  and  Title  IX  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
which  defines  racketeering  activi- 
ty- 

Citing  several  studies, 
Aibanese  concludes  that  there  are 
three  views  of  organized  crime 
(which  he  calls  paradigms):  the  na- 
tionwide conspiracy  attributed  to 
Government  reports;  the  local 
ethnic  group  model  dted  by  the 
Albini,  lanni,  Anderson  and 
Abadinaky  studies;  and  the  local 
economic  enterprise  view  found  in 
research  by  Smith.  Block  and 
Reuter.  Since  the  nationvride  con- 
spiracy view  is  discounted  by 
Aibanese,  it  leaves  the  perception 
that  organized  crime  consists  of 
local  gangs,  not  very  well  orgaqiz- 
ed,  who  are  entrepreneurs  in  il- 
legal activities.  The  author  does 
not  discuss  the  possibilities  that 
these  local  groups  may  be  in  a na- 


tional network,  since  he  wishes  to 
negate  the  national  conspiracy 
point  of  view.  It  seems  possible 
for  local  and  regional  organiza- 
tions to  work  together  across 
state  lines,  but  research  suppor- 
ting this  possibility  is  not  ad- 
dressed in  this  book. 

Finally,  the  book  suggests  that 
decriminalizing  some  offenses 
would  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  organized  criminals  to  profit 
in  gambling,  prostitution,  drugs 
and  loan  sharking.  This  point  of 
view  needs  more  discussion  and 
research  analysis  before  it  can  be 
considered  seriously.  Further- 
more, introducing  this  idea  after 
the  argument  that  organized 
crime  is  not  very  well  organized 
and  exists  of  local  gangsters 
gives  the  reader  the  impression 
that  there  is  not  much  to  worry 
about  regarding  organized  crime, 
so  why  is  decriminalization 
needed? 

One  is  left  with  the  impression 
that  this  is  not  a good  book  about 
organized  crime  for  several 
reasons.  It  appears  to  r trongly 
push  a point  of  view  with  little  or 
no  supporting  evidence  for  that 
view,  so  that  the  literature  cited 
ropreeenta  a selectivity  that  ex- 
chidee  other  lrifw4«  of  evidence. 
Perhaps  the  author  meant  to  imp- 
ly that  moat  Government  reports 
on  organized  crime  are  worthless.. 


Between  the  ttnee: 

If  you  Ve  a stickUr  forgttting 
tha  most  out  of  tho  avsrags 
book  on  policing  and  criminal 
Justice,  you  may  be  the  kind 
of  person  LBN  is  looking  fi>r 
as  a contributor  of  book  re- 
views. No  remuneration  is 
offered  other  than  the  copy  of 
the  book  in  question  and 
contributor's  copies  of  the 
review.  For  details,  contact 
the  editor. 


discussi-  .IS  of  hangovers,  black- 
outs. blood  alcohol  concentration 
and  single  vehicle  fatalities 
(S^'Fs).  T1  *re  appears  to  be  a 
higher  level  of  involvement  of 
alcohol-impaired  drivers  in  SVFs 
than  in  multiple  vehicle  fatalities 
(MVFs).  In  addition  the  propor- 
tion of  SVFs  to  all  auto  fatalities 
has  increased  steadily  in  recent 
years,  reaching  61  percent  in 
1980.  Those  involved  in  alcohol- 
related  SVFs,  as  compared  to 
alcohol-related  MVFs.  tend  to  be 
younger  and  often  manifest 
"socially  deviant  traits."  Intox- 
ication is  seen  as  exacerbating  the 
impulsive,  risk-taking  behavior 
often  associated  with  youth. 

Research  with  twins  has  led 
Cohen  to  conclude  that  there  is  an 
inherited  vulnerability  to 
alcoholism,  although  this 
vulnerability  is  a weak  one  and 
the  environment  is  much  mere  im- 
portant a factor.  Cohen  stresses 
the  role  of  the  family,  the  jse  of 
alcohol  to  deal  with  stress  and 
media  portrayals  of  drinking.  For 
some  types  of  alcoholics,  he  con- 
tends, therapy  aimed  at  turning 
them  into  controlled  or  social 
drinkers  may  "not  be  ethically 
justifiable.”  There  is  also  a brief 
but  insightful  section  on  the  par- 
ticular problem  of  alcohol  and  the 
American  Indian. 

There  are  a wide  variety  of 
substances  discussed  in  the  rest 
of  the  book,  ranging  from  caffeine 
to  paregoric.  Cohen  also  deals 
with  a wide  variety  of  issues.  He 
contends,  for  instance,  that  the 
"only  drug  for  which  a genetic 
predisposition  has  substantial 
support  is  alcohol."  Also  treated 


are  substance  abuse  among  adol- 
escents and  professional  athletes. 

in  pondering  the  futu-e,  Cohen 
predicts  that  the  80’s  wi  ’ be  seen 
as  the  era  of  cocaine.  Bi  like  all 
dwg  booms,  he  suggests,  *his  too 
will  pass.  Alcohol  will  remain  the 
most  widely  and  frequently 
abused  substance.  While  there 
are  many  factors  that  will 
discourage  alcohol  abuse,  stress, 
increased  leisure  time  and  the 
cultural  matrix  will  keep  the  de- 
mand for  alcohol  up.  While  the 
heroin  problem  seems  relatively 
stabilized,  changing  international 
conditions  and  the  possible  rise  of 
synthetic  opiates  make  it  difficult 
to  predict  what  will  happen  with 
opiate  addiction. 

Only  a few  of  the  54  separate 
topic  sections  have  been  dis- 
• ussed  here.  Each  section 
average.s  around  five  pages  in 
length.  Some  topics  are  very 
specialized  (e.g.  "Benzodiazepine 
Receptors  in  the  Brain"),  while 
others  are  broader  (e,g.  "Drugs  in 
the  Workplace”).  While  the 
average  reader  could  gain  much 
from  most  of  the  sections,  some 
are  too  technical. 

There  is  a subject  index  and 
although  there  are  lists  of 
references  or  a bibliography  at 
the  end  of  most  sections,  none  are 
footnoted,  making  followup  by 
the  reader  more  difficult. 

Overall,  this  book  is  an  ex 
cellent  survey  of  new  devel- 
opments in  our  knowledge  of 
substance  abuse.  Cohen  has  an 
excellent  grasp,  not  only  of  the 
medical  aspects  of  substance 
abuse,  but  of  the  sociological  and 
psychological  facets  as  well. 
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Jobs 


AMUUut  ProfMior,  Police  Ad* 
nlBiotratioo/Criminal  Justice. 
The  Depertrneot  of  Political 
Science  at  the  Univereity  of 
North  Dakota  anticipatee  a 
vacancy  for  a tenure-track  faculty 
poaition  in  the  fall  1986. 

Applicants  should  have  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  police  admini- 
etration  or  criminal  justice  with 
ad^nis'rative  expen'ence  in  law 
eniorcemenl.  Ph.D.  preferred.  A 
secondary  field  in  public  ad- 
ministration is  desired.  Teaching 
responsibilities  include  courses  in 
public  administration  program 
with  emphasis  on  police  ad- 
ministration and  courses  in 
criminal  justice  studies. 

Appointment  will  beat  the  rank 
of  assistant  professor  and  the 
salary  range  S18.000  to 
824.000.  To  apply,  send  resume 
tO;  Ronald  E.  Pynn,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Political  Science. 
University  of  North  Dakota. 
Grand  Forks.  ND  68202,  An  affir- 
mative action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 


years  of  age  {no  maximum)  at 
time  of  testing,  and  must  be  a 
U.S.  citizen  with  high  school 
diploma  or  GED  certificate.  Ap- 
plicanta  must  also  have  viaion  no 
worse  than  20/200  in  each  eye. 

Excellent  starting  salary  of- 
fered, along  with  comprehensive 
benefits  package.  Generous 
holidays,  along  with  paid  vaca- 
tion and  sick  leave  and  excellent 
retirement  benefits.  Uniforms 
and  equipment  furnished  by  the 
department. 

To  obtain  additional  informa- 
tion or  to  apply,  write  or  call:  Las 
Vegas  Metropolitan  Police 
Depa.-lment,  Personnel  Bureau, 
400  E.  Stewart,  Las  Vegas,  NE 
89101.  1702)  386-3497. 


Terrorism  .\dvlsor.  The  Terror- 
ism Research  and  Communica- 
iion  Center,  located  in  the  U.S 
Virgin  Islands,  is  .seeking  can- 
didates for  the  position  of  interna- 
tional operations  advisor.  Suc- 
cessful candidate  will  report  to 
the  director. 

The  position  requires  an  in- 
dividual who  is  a U.S.  citizen  with 
an  accredited  master's  degree 
idociorate  preferred),  at  least  10 
vears  supervisory  experience  in 
news.  DOD-MI.  NSA,  DIA  or 
CIA  field  operations  abroad,  and 
a basic  knowledge  of  counter- 
terrorism  tactics. 

The  position  offers  an  annual 
176,000  renewable  consultancy 
contract,  and  requires  extensive 
travel  abroad. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to; 
Thomas  P.  O'Connor.  Director, 
TRACC.  P.O.  Box  1547,  New 
York.  NY  10163.  Deadline:  May 
31.  1986. 

Police  Officers.  The  Lae  Vegas 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 
is  accepting  applications  for 
entry-level  police  officer  posi- 
tions. 

Applicants  must  at  least  21 


Training  Coordinator/Admini- 
strator.  The  Criminal  Justice 
Training  and  Education  Center  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  seeking  an  ex- 
perienced administrator. 

Responsibilities  of  the  position 
include;  course  design,  schedul- 
ing. monitoring  and  report 
writing.  Candidates  should  have 
a background  that  demonstrates 
hard  work,  reliability  and  self- 
moUvi.tjon.  Bachelor’s  degree  re- 
quired; master's  prefered.  Law 
enforcement  or  related  experience 
is  required,  and  experience  as  a 
teacher  or  trainer  is  preferred. 

Salary  ranges  from  825,000  to 
830,000  depending  on  qualifica- 
tions. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  in- 
cluding references,  to;  Director, 
Criminal  Justice  Training  and 
Education  Center,  946  S.  Detroit 
Avenue,  Toledo.  OH  43614. 


Department,  P.O.  Box  775, 
Trinidad,  CO  81082. 

Police  Offlcera.  The  City  of  Ar- 
lington, Tex.,  ia  seeking  new  of- 
ficers for  its  police  department. 
Arlington  ia  located  near  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth. 

Applicanta  must  be  between 
age  21  and  36.  with  weight  pro- 
portionate to  height  (maximum 
weight  is  three  pounds  per  inch  of 
height).  Vision  must  be  no  worse 
than  20/100  uncorrected,  correc- 
table to  20/20,  and  applicants 
must  have  a college  degree. 

The  position  of  police  officer  of- 
fers an  entry-level  salary  of 
of  82,163.  Among  the  fringe 
81,606  per  month,  up  to  a top  pay 
benefits  are  three  to  four  weeks 
paid  vacation  (depending  on 
longevity),  nine  paid  holidays  per 
year,  paid  health  and  life  in- 
surance, college  tuition  reim- 
bursement program,  sick  lesve, 
and  all  uniforms  and  equipment 
furnished. 

To  obtain  further  information, 
write  to:  Police  Recruiting  Office, 
Arlington  Police  Department, 
6000  W.  Pioneer  Parkway,  Ar- 
lington, TX  76013. 


tion  greater  than  60,000;  street 
experience  in  excess  of  one  year, 
and  law  enforcement  employment 
that  includes  at  least  some  por- 
tion of  the  12-month  period  prior 
to  application.  Minimum  starting 
salary  is  81,771  per  month;  max- 
imum starting  salary  is  81.966 


per  month. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to 
Sgt.  Mariano  Hermes-Hardy, 
Recruitment  Coordinator,  Tuc- 
son Police  Department,  Person- 
nel Section-Recruiting,  P.O.  Box 
1071,  Tucson,  AZ  86702-1071. 
Telephone;  (602)  791-4629. 


Police  Officers.  Trinidad.  Colo.,  a 
city  of  10,000,  has  entry-level 
openings  for  police  patrolmen. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  a 
high  school  education,  and  must 
be  at  least  21  years  old  at  time  of 
appointment.  Candidates  must 
be  able  to  successfully  pass  a writ- 
ten test,  physical  agility  test, 
polygraph  exam,  psychological 
screening,  medical  examination 
and  state  certification.  Ap- 
plicants will  be  notified  of  next 
test  date.  Starting  salary  is 
813,166  per  year,  plus  benefits. 

Apply  to:  Trinidad  Police 


Police  Officer,  Certified.  The  Tuc- 
son Police  Department  is 
recruiting  quality  certified  police 
officers.  Candidates  must  be  cur- 
rently certified  by  the  Arizona 
Law  Enforcement  Officer  Ad- 
visory Council  or  an  equivalent 
certifiying  agency  of  another 
state.  Applicants  must  beat  least 
2 1 years  of  age  at  the  time  of  com- 
pletion of  academy. 

Candidates  must  also  meet  the 
following  requirements;  vision  no 
worse  than  20/100  uncorrected  in 
each  eye.  correctable  to  20/20  in 
one  eye  and  20/30  in  the  other; 
pass  wrritten  and  physical  fitness 
tests;  undergo  comprehensive 
background  investigation,  psy- 
chological evaluation,  placement 
interview  and  medical  examina- 
tion. and  pass  polygraph  ex- 
amination. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  ap- 
plicants who  meet  all  of  the 
following  criteria:  employment 
with  an  agency  serving  a popula- 


LEN  interview:  Daiias 
Chief  Biiiy  D.  Prince 
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with  something,  but  from  my  perspective  it  would  be  very  limited.  I 
have  no  evidence  of  any.  and  I can  tell  you  that  the  most  important  con- 
trol on  that  is  peer  pressure,  and  the  atmosphere,  the  ethos  in  our 
department  would  not  accept  that. 

LEN:  Have  you  or  others  on  your  staff  been  looking  into  some  sort  of 
all-encompassing  drug  testing  program,  such  as  the  President’s 
organized  crime  commission  recommended? 

PRINCE;  The  only  thing  that  w'e're  doing  right  now  is  a test  on  our  en- 
try level  I have  no  plans  at  this  time  to  try  to  do  any  type  of  testing  of 
existing  people,  simply  for  the  reason  I gave  you  earlier.  If  I began  to 
see  evidence  that  we  needed  it,  then  1 certainly  wouldn't  hesitate  to  try 
and  implement  some  type  of  program.  But  right  now  I believe  we're 
probably  the  cleanest  major  police  department  in  this  country.  It’s  an 
atmosphere  that's  just  pervasive  throughout  our  organization,  and 
this  atmosphere  doesn't  just  happen  overnight.  It's  something  that 
comes  from  years  and  years  of  having  certain  standards  and  principles 
that  you  live  by.  We  have  that  in  the  department.  Probably  the  major 
strength  of  our  department  is  the  tradition  of  excellence  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  being  professional  and  above  reproach,  and  not  putting  up  with 
anything  that  degrades  us  or  degenerates  us  from  our  sUndards. 

Newark  PD,  prosecutor 
in  overtime  pay  dispute 
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judges  and  D.A.'s  investigators. 
The  investigators.  Knox  said,  do 
not  use  "the  right  kind  of  discre- 
tion" in  issuing  subpoenas. 
"They  claim  that  they  sre 
pressured  by  the  courts,  so  I 
think  indirectly  the  courts  are  to 
blame  for  it.” 

Knox  added  that  if  judges  want 
officers  available  for  cases, 
whether  they  are  required  to  give 
testimony  on  that  day  or  not,  then 
there  is  an  "apparent  problem 
with  the  whole  system."  Knox 
said  the  best  way  to  resolve  the 
dilemma  would  be  to  "get 
together  and  see  if  we  can't  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  this  apparent 
abuse." 

Posseumato  said  judges 
generally  do  not  want  to  know 
why  an  officer  cannot  be  present. 
If  the  officer  is  not  there  when 
summoned,  he  said,  he  will  be 
fined  in  contempt.  "They  have  an 
horrendous  overtime  and  court 
time  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  far  as  the  budget  is  con- 
cerned, "he  said.  "Wedon't  create 
these  problems.  We  are  bound  to 
go  by  law.  If  these  officers  are 
going  to  court  a lot  and  are  being 
paid  for  it.  it's  because  they're  do- 
ing their  jobs.” 

Knox  said  that  County  Pros- 
ecutor Schneider  has  taken  excep- 
tion to  provisions  of  the  union 
contract,  claiming  that  the  city 
negotiated  a bad  contract. 
"That's  not  the  case,"  said  Knox. 
"On  a couple  of  occasions  we  ha  ve 


had  guys  punching  in  when  the 
defendant  was  dead.  That  certain- 
ly can’t  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  subpoena  control  officer.  It 
has  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
county  investigator  who  issued 
the  subpoena.” 

Posseumato  added  that  the 
grand  jury  has  said  that  he.  as 
president  of  the  union,  should 
renegotiate  a contract.  "That's  a 
bunch  of  bull,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
tell  the  grand  jury  how  toconducl 
their  business  and  they  shouldn't 
tell  me  how  to  conduct  mine." 

Schneider  was  unavailable  for 
comment. 

The  county  prosecutor’s  office 
was  dealt  a great  deal  of  criticism 
in  the  grand  jury’s  presentment, 
according  to  Tom  Cannon,  a 
spokesman  for  the  state  attorney 
general’s  office,  which  in- 
vestigated the  court  overtime 
question.  "The  prosecutor  does 
have  pressure  from  the  judges, 
the  judges  want  somebody  ready 
there  at  all  times.  That  means 
that  police  officers  have  to  be 
there  and  they  have  to  be  stand- 
ing by  even  though,  realistically, 
they  probably  will  not  be  called. 

"It  just  seems,  from  our  point 
of  view,  that  there  was  no  real  con- 
trol," Cannon  added.  "Judges 
want  the  cops  there,  the  pros- 
ecutor is  doing  his  best  to  see  that 
the  judge's  wishes  are  followed 
and  the  cops  maybe  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a situation  where  there 
is  no  control.  There’s  some  blame 
to  go  around  for  e lot  of  people," 
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1*2.  C«at«Mporarr 
T*ehaolo(7.  PrawnUd  by  Richard  W. 
K«b*t*  A AModatM  Ltd  To  b#  hdd  la 
Chicago.  Paa:  ia(0. 

M.  Co«vorata  Alrmlt  Socmity.  Praaaatad 

by  Richard  W.  Koba  ta  A Aaaoda  taa  Ltd  To 

ba  bald  la  Chiea^,  Paar  *360. 

7-11.  Invaatlfatioa  a<  KUdaf  CWdraa. 
Praaaatadbythalotarnaliona]  Aaaodatlon 
of  Chlafa  of  Poliea.  To  ba  bald  la  Mia- 
aaapolii/Sl.  Paul  Paa;  *376  (mambcr  a*ao- 
cy):  *436  Inomaambet  ageacy). 

7-11.  Loeka  A lAcktat  D»H«aa.  Preaontad 
by  tba  National  Intalli^aca  Acadamy.  To 
ba  bald  ia  Port  Laudardala.  Pla.  Paa:  **60. 

7-11.  lovaatlgatioo  of  Economic 
CrimWWUta-CoUar  Crimr.  Praaentad  by 
tba  Intamational  Aaaodatlon  of  Chlafa  of 
Pollen.  To  ba  hald  ia  Denver.  Pea!  *426 
(maaber  agancyl;  *476  (nonmambar  agen- 
cy)- 

7-19.  Baecativa  Maoagement  Couraa. 
Ptaaentad  by  the  Pollen  Managament  la- 
etituta.  Unlvaraity  of  Houaton-Oowntown. 
To  ba  held  in  Houatoa  Fee:  *406. 

9.  Critical  Inddeot  CommanicatloD  for 
Dlapatchara.  Praaentad  by  the  Traffic  In- 
atituta.  To  be  held  In  Oklahoma  City.  Pea 
•46. 

9-13.  World  Congreaa  of  Victimology.  To  be 
held  in  Lake  Buena  Vlata.  Pla.  For  further 
informatioo,  write  or  call;  World  Congreaa, 
2333  North  Vernon  Street,  Arlington.  VA 
22207.  (703)  628-8*72. 

14-15.  Contemporary  Inveatigatlva 
Technology.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobeu  A Aaaodatea  Ltd.  To  be  held  In  San 
Diego.  Fee:  1360. 

14-16.  Introdaetory  Microcomputer 
Workahop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Preaented  by  the  Inatitute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Pla.  Fee;  *326. 

14-lA  Comprehenalve  Police  Intelllgeoee 
Management.  Preaented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Aaeodation  of  Chiefa  of  Police.  To  ba 
held  Colorado  Springa.  Colo.  Fee;  6426 


Imambm  aganey);  *476  Inonnmmbar  agan- 
^1- 

14-IA  Microcampntea  Werkakap  tor  Paiica 
AppUcatiow.  Praaantad  by  tte  Inatitute  of 
Police  Technology  A Maaagamant  Paa; 
*460. 

14-lA  PrngTaaalve  Patrol  Admialatratloa. 
Praaentad  by  the  Lntmnatlonal  Aaaodatlon 
of  Chiefa  of  Police.  To  ba  Uld  In  San  Diego. 
Paa:  *426  Imembar  agency);  *476 
(nonmambar  agency). 

16-17.  Introdnetion  to  Narentic  Bnfwca- 
mani.  Praaentad  by  the  Inatitute  of  Police 
"Technology  A Management.  Pee:  *296. 
16-18.  Crime  Praveation  throegh  Bn- 
rironmantal  Deatga.  Praaentad  by  the  Na- 
tional Crima  Pravantion  Inatitute.  To  ba 
held  in  Lenjia villa,  Ky.  Pea:  (260. 

21-22.  HoaUge  Ntgotiationa.  Praaantad  by 
Richard  W.  Kobau  A Aaaodatea  Ltd.  Toba 
: held  in  Toronto.  Paa:  6360. 

21-28.  Executive  and  Dignitary  Protection. 
Praaantad  by  the  International  Aaaodation 
of  Chiefa  of  Polilce.  To  be  held  in  London. 
England. 

21-26.  Managing  the  Criminal  Inveetiga- 
tlon  Pnnetion.  Presented  by  the  Intama- 
tional  Association  of  Chiefa  of  Police.  To  be 
heldin  Atlanta.  Fee:  *426lmember  agency); 
*476  (nonmember  agency). 

21-26,  Technical  Sorvellanca  I.  Preaented 
by  the  National  Intalliganca  Academy.  Fee; 
•660. 

27-30.  Joint  Summer  Conference.  Cospon- 
sored by  the  National  District  Attorneys 
Aaaodation  and  the  Ontario  Crown  At- 
torneys Association.  To  be  held  in  Toronto. 
Canada. 

27- 31.  Ninth  Annual  Vehicular 
Homlddc/DWl  Conference.  Sponsored  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Fee:  *340. 

28- 29.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Preaented 
by  Richard  W.  KobeU  A Asaoda  taa  Ltd.  To 
ba  held  in  Quebec.  Fea:  *360. 

28-29.  Contemporary  Investigative 
Technology.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobeu  A Aaaociatae  Ltd.  To  ba  hald  in 


Madlaoo,  WUc.  Paa;  *360. 

26-80.  lutitaUoaal  Crime  Prevsetloa. 
PramUd  by  tba  National  Crinm  Pruvun- 
tian  InatituU.  Pea:  *260. 

2AAag.  1.  PoUoe  IVaimail  AA^Matra- 
tloa.  Praaantad  by  tba  Intamational 
Aaaodatlon  of  Chiefa  of  PoUcoi  Toba  teld  In 
Rmw.  Nsv.  Paa;  *426  (mambm  aganey); 
•476  (aonmambar  aganey). 

2AAag.  8.  Bade  Drug  Law  Puff  ramant 
Praaantad  by  the  Institute  of  Polleo 
Tachnology  A Managemant  Paa;  *476. 

2631.  PoUes  Dlsefpllna.  Pruaantad  by  tte 
InatituU  of  Poliea  Tachnology  A M.u.g«. 
ntaaL  Paa:  *300. 


AUGUST 

A Sympoalum  on  Payehologleal  Scruenlng 
of  PoUca  CandldaUa.  Praaantad  by  tba  lo- 
taraationaJ  Association  of  Chiefa  of  Police. 
To  ba  hald  in  Washington,  D.C.  Paa:  *176 
(mambar  agnndea):  *196  (nonmember  agea- 
deal. 

4-8.  Managing  a DW1  Program.  Pra.— 
by  the  InatituU  of  Polleo  Technology  A 
Management.  To  he  held  in  Jackaonvill^ 
Fla.  Fee:  *326. 

11-16.  Technical  SurvalUaoea  I.  Preaented 
by  the  Netional  tnUUigence  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Port  Lauderdele.  Fla.  Fee:  >660. 
11-16.  Managing  the  Police  Trainlog  Func- 
tion. Preaented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefa  of  Poliea.  To  be  held  in 
Reno.  Nev.  Fee;  *426  (member  agencies); 
$476  (nonmember  agencies). 

11- 16,  Mloocomputcr  Programming  withe 
OaU  Baae  Menagement  SyeUra.  Preaenud 
by  the  InatituU  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  Fee:  *676. 

12- 16.  Crime  Analyeia.  Preaented  by  the  In- 
Umational  Aasocistion  of  Chiefa  of  Police. 
To  be  held  In  Chicago.  For  *375  (member 
agendes);  *426  (nonmember  egendea). 

12-16.  fDvMtlgalion  of  Commercial  Vehicle 
Aeddenu.  PreeenUd  by  the  InatituU  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  Fee' 
•325. 




18-14.  Cenlemgorary  Uveellgetlue 
Tachaalogy.  Preaented  by  Richard  W 
Kobate  A AaMdaUe  Ltd.  To  ha  baU  in 
Savannah.  Oa.  Paa:  *360. 

16-20.  lavaatlgaUoa  el  Motoraycla  Ae- 
ddaaU.  Praaantad  by  tba  InatituU  of 
PoUea  Tachnology  A ManagtmanL  Paa: 
*296. 

18-20.  Pnbllc  iBfarmallan  OKIetr’e 
Seminar.  Ptamnud  by  the  SouthwmUra 
Legal  PAmdation.  To  ba  ImU  In 

1620.  Antl-Temrtam/Criala  Maaagemaat. 
PwnanUd  by  the  National  Crima  Pravao- 
tlon  InatituU.  To  ba  hald  In  LoulavUla.  KY 
Paa;  >260. 

1622.  Criminal  PraflUag . PnaeaUd  by  Du 
InatituU  of  Pdica  Tachnology  A Managa 
ment  Paa;  *360. 

1622.  Snrvrillanca  OparaUons.  rrraantad 
bylha National InUUlgencaAcadamy  Fao; 
•660. 

1622.  Inveatlgation  of  Child  Abuat  and 
Sexual  Exptoiution.  Preaanud  by  tha  In- 
ternational Aasodation  of  Chiafe  of  Polka. 
To  be  held  Columbus,  Ohio.  Pse;  1426 
(member  agendae);  6476  (nonmambar  agon- 
dee). 

1622.  Photography  in  Traffic  Acddent  In- 
vcatlgation.  PreeenUd  by  the  InatituU  of 
Police  Tachnology  A Management  Pee- 
*326. 

18-23.  Mid-Level  Manegement  Coorae. 
PreeenUd  by  the  PoUoe  Management  lo- 
atituU,  University  of  Houaton-Downuwn. 
To  be  held  in  Houston.  Fee;  *496. 

1621.  Street  Survival  II.  Praaentad  by 
Calibre  Preee.  To  be  held  in  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.  Fee:  *1)0. 

20-22.  Police  DIapateber  Training. 
Preaenud  by  the  InUmational  Asaoda  tlon 
of  Chiefa  of  PoUce.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegan 
Fee:  *376  (member  egenciaa);  *426 
(nonmember  egenciee). 

^29.  27th  InUrriational  Drug  Conference 
Exhibit  Program.  PruaenUd  by  the  Inter- 
netional  Narcotic  Enforcement  Officere 
Aasodation.  To  be  hald  in  ArUngton.  Va. 


Meaenrint  end  Imgenvl^  PetUe 

E>«8»rtl*ity.  PriaauUd  ^ the  Intmim. 

tioonl  Aaeodation  of  Chiefa  of  Polkn.  To  be 

held  in  Daytona  Bsach.  Pla.  Paa;  *426 
(nMBibm  agnndaa);  *476  (noemambm  agw- 
dm). 

25-29.  lataraal  Affalra/Deadly  Pares. 
PrmenUd  by  the  SoutbweaUrn  Legal 
Pcundalloa  To  ba  Uld  in  rwtu. 

28-29.  Video  Prodeetlea  lor  Police. 
Erewnud  by  the  inUnaUoaal  Amodatloo 
of  Chlede  of  PoUca.  To  ba  luld  In  Virginia 
Baach.  Va.  Paa;  *426  Imambm  agendaal; 
*476  (aonmambar  igeni  Im) 

2629.  Police  Bxacntlva  Davelopmenl. 
Preaented  by  tba  Inatitute  of  Police 
'I'eehnology  A ManatnmanL  Pea:  *326, 
8628.  Street  Survival  II.  Praaanud  by 
CaUbra  Praaa.  To  ba  hald  In  Dallas  Faac 
*110. 

27-29.  Conferance  on  Orgenlaed  Crime 
Coeponaorad  by  (ha  InUmational  Aaaoda- 
tion for  tha  Study  of  Organkad  Crima  and 
tha  Univenity  of  lUinoia  at  Chicago.  To  ba 
bald  in  Chicago. 


Directory  of  Training  Sources  Listed 


American  Jail  Aasodation,  cIq  Beth 
Love,  AJA  Project  CoordinaUr,  Con- 
Uct  Center  Inc..  P.0,  Box  81826,  Lin- 
coln. NE  68601.  (402)  464-0604. 

ANACAPA  Seiencea  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q,  SanU 
Barbara.  CA  03102. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Jnaticn  In- 
etituU,  Broward  Community  College. 
3601  S.W,  Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
FL  33314. 13061 476-6790. 

Calibre  Preas.  666  Dundee  Rd„  SuiU 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60062 

Center  for  Criminal  JueUec,  Case 
f Western  Reserve  UniveralCy, 

; Cleveland.  OH  44106,  (216)  3663308. 

Crtminal  Jnatice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  CrimJsa)  Justice,  444  Weet  66th 
Stroat,  New  York,  NY  10019  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Jua  ties  A PuhUc  Safety  Train- 
ing CenUr.  3066  Brlghton-HeoriatU 
Town  Line  Road,  Rochester.  NY 
14623-2790.(716)427-7710. 

Criminal  Juatlee  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  Collage,  2201  Blue 
Oum  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  4066,  ModaaU 
CA  96S62.  (209)  676-6467. 

Criminal  Jnatice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn;  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein. 
946  S.  Detroit  Avenue.  Toledo.  OH 
43614.  (419)  382-6666. 

Dede-Mlaml  Criminal  Justice  Aecees- 
meet  Center.  Attn.:  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Ben- 
ton. 11380  N.W.  27th  Avenue.  Miami. 
PL  33167.  (306)  347-1476. 

Delinquency  Control  Inatitute,  Tylar 
Building,  3601  South  Flower  Street, 
Loa  Angelu,  CA  90007. 

Esatraan  Kodak  Company,  Attn.:  Leo 
Schilling,  Law  Enforcement  A Security 
Markets.  343  SUU  Street.  6th  Floor, 
Building  20,  RochesUr,  NY  14660. 


Florida  InatituU  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  PeUraburg  Junior  College.  P.O.  Box 
13489.  SL  PeUraburg,  FL  33793, 
Georgia  PoUce  Academy,  969  E.  Con- 
federaUAve.,  P.O.  Box.  1466,AtlanU. 
GA  30371.  Tele:  (404)  6666106. 

HochJng  Technical  College.  Special 
EvanU  Office,  NelaonvQle,  OH  46764 
(614)  763-3691,  ext  319. 

InatUuU  of  PoUce  Technology  and 
Management.  University  of  North 
Florida.  4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So,. 
Jacksonville.  FL  92216 

InatituU  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pr»^ 
feaaional  Collega.  GaineavUle.  OA 
80601-3697. 

International  Aasodation  of  Chiefa  of 
Poliea.  13  Plrstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20878.  (301) 
9460922. 

Intamational  Aaaodation  for  HoaplUl 
Security.  P.O.  Box  637.  Lombard.  IL 
60148.  (312)  9660990. 

International  Aaaodatlon  for  tha 
Study  of  Organised  Crime.  St.  Xavier 
Collage.  Chicago,  IL  60866.  (312) 
7763300. 

Kent  SUU  PoUca  Training  Academy, 
Stockdala  Safety  Building.  Kent,  OH 
44242.12161  $72-3070. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College. 
1016  North  Sixth  Street,  MUwiukee. 
Wis.  69209. 

Nercotie  Enforcement  Officere 
AaeocUtion.  P.O,  Box  999.  Darien.  CT 
06820.  (2031 6662906. 

National  Alliance  for  Safe  Schools,  601 
North  iDtarregional,  Auatin,  TX  78702. 
(612)  396-8686. 

National  Aaaodatlon  of  Fire  In- 
McKeesport  Campus.  Continuing 
Education  Department,  University 
Drive,  McKeesport,  PA  16132.  1412) 


6769601. 

Pennsylvania  SUU  Unlvardty.  S-169 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  Univeraity 
Park.  PA  16602 

Peregrine  InatituU  of  Security,  88 
Veetry  Street.  New  York.  NY  10013 
(312)431-1016. 

PoUce  Executive  Development  In- 
etltoU  (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Univeraity,  S169  Human 
Development  Building.  University 
Perk,  PA  16802.  (8141 863-0362. 

PoUca  Menagement  InatituU.  Univer- 
elty  of  Houaton-DowoUwn,  1 Main 
Street,  Room  1001-South.  HouaUn.TX 
77002.  1713)  221-8690  (in  etate); 
1-806627-3127  (outaida  Texaa). 
Professional  Pdlee  Services  Inc,  P.O. 
Box  10602,  St.  PeuL  MN  66110. 1612) 
464-1080. 

Richard  W.  KobeU  and  Aaaodatea, 
North  Mountain  Pinaa  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor,  RouU  Two,  Box  100. 
BertyviUe,  VA  22611.  (703)  966U28 
(24-hour  desk). 

Sam  Honaton  State  University, 
Criminal  Justles  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Slrebie  Finger  Print  Leboratorlee, 
CrlmlnaUetlcs  Training  CenUr,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30676, 
Raleigh,  NC  27622. 

Southern  PoUce  InsUtuU.  Atta  Me. 
Shirley  Beck.  Univeraity  of  LouievUle, 
Leuisville.  KY  40292.  (602)  688-6661. 

Soutbweetern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
sUtuU. P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson,  TX 
76080.  (21416962370. 

TrsfUc  InatituU,  566  CHark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Bvenston,  IL  60204 

Univeraity  of  Dclewere.  Divleion  of 
Continuing  Educetion.  2800  Penn- 


eylvenie  Avenue.  Wilmington,  DB 
19806.(3021738-8166 

WeeUm  Sodety  of  Crimiudogy,  do 
Joyce  McAlexander,  School  of  PubUc 
Administration.  Criminal  Juatioa  Pr:^ 
grxm,  San  Diego  SUU  University.  San 
Diego.  CA  92182.  (619)  2666224. 
vaetigaUre.  63  Weet  Jackaon  Blvd.. 
Chicago.  IL  60604.  (912)  9966060. 
National  AsaodaUon  of  Poliea  Plan-  i 
ners,  do  Ms.  LilUan  Taylor.  Porta- 
mouth  PoUca  Departmant.  711 
Crawford  Stroat,  Porlamouth.  VA 
23704.  (804)  999-6269. 

National  College  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
P.O.  Box  8970.  Reno,  NV  89607.  (702) 
784-«012. 

National  Cmwdl  of  Juvenile  and  Psml-  ‘ 
ly  Court  Judgae.  P.O.  Box  8970.  Reno.  , 
NV  89607.  ; 

National  Crime  Praventlon  InatituU, 
School  of  Jostiea  Administration.  ' 
University  of  LoulsviUe,  LoulavUla,  KY  < 
40292. 

National  District  Attomaya  Asaoda-  | 

tlon,  1033  N.  Fairfax  Strsal,  SuiU  200,  ‘ 

Alexandria.  VA  32914.  (703)  6469222. 
National  InUlUgencs  Academy.  AUn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1 300  Northwest  62nd 
Street,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  PL  93900. 
Telephone:  (306)  7766600. 

National  Police  Institute,  406  Hum- 
phraye  Building,  Central  Mlaaouri  ; 
SUU  Unlvaraity,  Warranaburg,  MO 
64099-6119. 

Naw  England  Insti  tu  U of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Muagemeat.  Babaoo  College. 
Drawer  B,  Baboon  Park.  MA  02167. 

Officer  Id  Trouble  Seminar,  do  Capt. 
William  Preaman.  Seminar  Director, 

19401  St.  Johnabury  Lena.  Gsrmaiy 
town.  MD  20874.  (9011 963-7224. 

Pennsylvania  Stata  Univeraity. 


SEPTEMBER 

3- 8-  Street  Survival  II.  Preeented  by 
CeUbra  Prase.  To  ba  held  In  Sen  Frendeco. 
Pea;  6110  (thraadaya).  *76  (flrat  two  days), 
*40  (third  day  only). 

4- Junt  20,  1987.  Police  AdinlnUtratloo 
Training  Program.  Praaanud  by  the  Traffic 
InatituU.  Fat:  *6.000.  plus  1966  for  stu- 
dent actlvltlaa,  medical  aervicee,  field  tripe 
and  matrlculsUon  fee: 

6.  STOP  (Survival  Tactics  oa  Palroll 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Ibe  Milwaukee  Aree 
Technical  College.  To  be  held  in  Oak  Creak. 
Wise.  Fee;  *26. 

8-9.  HoaUge  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  KobeU  A AsaodaUs  Ltd.  To  ba 
held  In  Winchester.  Ve.  Fee;  *360. 

8-11.  Technical  Countarmeasuras. 
Presented  by  tha  Paragrina  InatituU  of 
Sacurity.  To  ba  held  in  New  York. 

612.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Traffic 
Soparviaon.  Praaanud  by  tba  InatituU  of 
PoUce  Technology  A Menagement.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fas;  *460. 

612.  Microcompuler  Workshop  for  Oovar- 
nor's  Highway  Safety  RepraaeoUtivaa. 
Praeenud  by  the  InatituU  of  PoUce  Tech- 
nology A Managament.  Fas:  *460. 

612.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 
Preaenud  by  tha  InatituU  of  PoUco  Tech- 
nology A Menagement.  To  be  beld  In  Fort 
Leudardals.  Fla.  Paa;  <960. 

8-12.  Interview  and  lolerrogalioo. 
PrseenUd  by  the  InatituU  of  Police  Tech- 
nology A Management.  To  be  held  in 
JackeonviUe.  Fla.  Pee:  *360. 

619.  At  Scene  Acddent  InveetigeUon. 
PreeenUd  by  the  Traffic  InatituU.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston.  lU.  Par.  *660. 

619.  Superviolng  e SeUctive  Trefllc  Law 
Enforcamant  Program.  PreeenUd  by  (he 
InatituU  of  PoUce  Technology  A Managw 
ment  Pee:  *476. 

619.  At-Scenc  Traffic  Acddent/Tralflc 
Homldds  InvesUgatieo.  PreeenUd  by  the 
InatituU  of  PoUce  Technology  A Managw 
ment.  Par  *476. 

611.  Tarroiam  A the  Naclear  Indnatry. 
PreeenUd  by  (ha  International  Aaeodation 
of  Chiefs  of  PoUca.  To  ba  hald  lo  MontreaL 
Fae:  *460  (member  egenelael:  *600 
(nonmember  egendee). 

612.  Police  Internal  Affaire.  Praaanud  by 
(ba  InatUuU  of  Polka  Tachnology  A 
Management.  Per  *326. 

1619.  AdmlnlaUHog  a Small  Law  Bnfoeew 
ment  Agency.  Praaanud  by  tha  InUrna- 
tionaJ  Asaoda  Uon  of  Chlafa  of  PoUcr  To  ba 
hald  lo  Eugene.  Ora.  per  *428  (member 
■gendeel:  *476  (nonmember  agendae). 

1619.  SurvdUence  Woekehop.  PrwenUd 
by  Eea  tman  Kodak  Company.  To  be  Wd  in 
Roebeeter,  N Y. 

1619.  Field  Training  Officere’  Semina/ 
Praaentad  by  tbe  InatituU  of  PoUc*  IVh- 
oology  A Management  To  be  held  lo  Fort 
Lauderdale.  PU.  Far  *360 


10-19.  Davaloplng  Police  Conpuisr 
CepeblUUee.  Preeented  by  the  lourna- 
tional  Aaaodation  of  Chiefs  of  PoUce.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  Per  *376  (member  agto- 
dee):  *436  (nonmember  agendee). 
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